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The International Drawing Exhibition. 
JHEN primitive man 
scratched upon a 
piece of bone his 
rude _— representa- 
tions of the animals 
he knew, his art 
training was at the 
same stage as that 
of the elementary 
schoolchild of to-day at the age of six 
or thereabouts ; that is to say, it was non- 
*xistent ; it was upon his own inner- 
Consciousness that he had to rely, without 
any extraneous aid, in his efforts to 














imitate nature. But we must bear in 
mind that in his case, unlike that of the 
elementary schoolchild, there was no 
outside influence to compel him to draw ; 
so that it is improbable that he would 
have attempted the task unless he had 
felt a very strong impulse to express 
himself by such means. The artist who 
has in after years made a name for him- 
self has usually shown this primitive 
man’s art instinct in very early life ; 
has attempted, for instance, to draw a 
horse even before he or she was quite 
certain of the number of legs pertaining 
to that useful quadruped, whose portrait 
we have seen, limned by an artist who had 
not yet completed his first lustre, erect 
on six supports, drawn after the fashion 
of a railway viaduct. Such an instinct 
was manifested by Benjamin West, born 
in the Pennsylvania of the XVIIIth 


' century, where, as Allan Cunningham 


tersely puts it, “there were neither 
professors, paintings, nor prints” ; from 
the day when he first showed his natural 
proclivities down to the occasion when 
the Quakers in solemn conclave assembled, 
the gift of speech descending on one 
John Williamson, he delivered himself 
“To John West and Sarah 
Pearson a man child hath been born, 
on whom God hath conferred some 
remarkable gifts of mind ; and you have 
all heard that, by something amounting 
to inspiration, the youth has been induced 
to study the art of painting. It is true 
that our tenets refuse to own the utility 
of that art to man, but it seemeth to me 
that we have considered the matter too 
God has bestowed on this youth 
a genius for art—shall we question His 
wisdom?” Nowadays we may _ be 
allowed to think that the fruits of his 
maturer years did not realise the promise 
of his early days, yet if ever there was a 
case of a born artist, West’s was one. 
This instinct cannot be taught; by 
patience a child may be taught to draw 
with tolerable correctness ; the impelling 
desire to give form and colour to its ideas 
comes only by nature. And yet drawing 
can and should be taught in the same 
way as grammar, not with the idea that 
artists can be turned out to order, any 
more than great writers, but with the 
object of training hand and eye, as nothing 
else can, to appreciate the outward form 
of things, and so, by adding a fresh 
means of expression, to stimulate the 
powers of the imagination. 

We have been led into these remarks 
by the exhibition of the International 
Drawing Congress which is now being 
held at South Kensington. A pomt 
that is most forcibly driven home is the 
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great advance which has been made 
within the last twenty years in the 
methods of elementary art instruction 
which now obtain throughout Europe. 
Indeed, it is only comparatively recently 
that drawing has been systematically 
taught at all, so unimportant a branch 
of education has it been thought in the 
past. In this connexion we question 
whether our great public schools are as 
alive to its importance as are those in 
charge of the education of the children 
of the poorer classes. In the former the 
old “drawing master” system has not 
completely disappeared ; the absurd and 
useless drawing from copies and models, 
without end or aim, than which nothing 
more likely to kill any natural aptitude 
the child may possess can be imagined. 
Contrast with this the system pursued 
in the London County Council schools. 
As much work as possible is done from 
nature and from real objects, both directly 
and from memory ; in fact, the drawing 
lesson is made as interesting and stimu- 
lating as possible, and pursued as a vital 
portion of the child’s education. Where 
special ability is shown, special attention 
is given; scholarships are awarded to 
clever pupils from elementary schools to 
enable them to proceed free of charge 
to any of the great art or 
schools. 

The specimens of work shown by the 
Kingsland Secondary School are exceed- 
ingly interesting. A series of illustra- 
tions to “ The Fairies,” the work of a 
child of twelve, is especially noticeable. 
The drawing and colouring are weak, 
as one might expect, vet through this 
show qualities of imagination which will 
be worth cultivation. There is con- 
siderable truth both of colour and form, 
though rather conventionally expressed, 
The cliffs, 
of course, are white chalk, the only kind 
of cliff the southern child knows. The 
colour of the sea has been quite excel- 
lently caught. Illustrations to the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” by a girl 
of sixteen, are very creditable to the 
system of teaching pursued. Curiously 
enough, even at this late date, there 1s 
a distinct trace of the not altogether 
beneficial influence of Kenny Meadows 
in them. 

At Leicester, in the kindergarten and 
infant schools, about half the school hours 
are devoted to drawing, painting, model- 
ling, and paper cutting, which are con- 
sidered as among the most valuable 
educational factors in the child’s earlier 
years. The variety of materials and 
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future acquirément of more specialised 
knowledgé, ~From Standards I. to VII. 
an average of three hours per week 
are given to the teaching of drawing. 
Flowers, leaves, and other natural objects 
form the models. which are drawn from, 
as well as buildings, tools, and the like, 
invaluable for drilling the powers of 
‘ observation, inasmuch as mistakes made 
can be more adequately corrected by the 
teacher than in drawing from natural 
forms. On leaving, for those who wish to 
specialise in any branch of the arts or 
crafts, there are the evening continuation 
schools, from which scholarships are 
obtainable to the municipal school of art. 

Some of the drawings by children in 
the infants’ classes are quite remarkable, 
noticeably the illustrations to “ The 

Story of the Ugly Duckling.” In the 
higher standards excellent training 1s 
afforded by the drawing from measure- 
ment of common objects, in plan and 
elevation, as a dogr, a clock, or a black- 
board, and some good examples of such 
drawings are shown. The faculty of 
order and design is encouraged and 
developed by the writing of simple in- 
scriptions for Christm .s cards, calendars, 
ete., carefully and methodically spaced 
out. 

Among the United States exhibits 
are some excellent life-studies done by 
children of the age of thirteen in the 
Chicago public schools. 

Typical of Holland are the exhibits 
from the Nunspeet School, whose methods 
are set forth in a somewhat quaintly- 
worded announcement. “Since 1905,” 
runs the notice, “‘ we were copying from 
the flat and from cards. The last three 
years we are trying new paths. In 
St. I. we try to stimulate the children’s 
spontaneous drawing.” Certainly the 
“children’s spontaneous drawing” is 
very creditable. 

In the German section is some most 
excellent work from the élementary 
school at Munich. To judge from the 
examples shown among the exhibits from 
the German schools the system of teaching 
is very efficient. The Austrian and 
Hungarian sections contain much good 
work. In the latter should be noticed 
the very carefully made models for object 
drawing. From Denmark come some 
very good specimens of class-work done 
by pupils of between thirteen and fourteen 
years of age. To judge from the home 
work done by the same children, we 
should imagine the former have been 
touched up a little by the teachers. 

We have treated mainly of the children’s 
work, as it is very rarely that such a 
large selection representative of so many 
countries can be seen together at one 
time. Of the work of the maturer 
students there is a very wide and inter- 
esting collection. In the British section 
a prominent part is taken by the London 
County Council art and crafts schools, 
and the Birmingham and _ Bradford 
schools of art. From Birmingham is 

a fine box of hammered brass done by 
the members of a class. The lid is 
divided into sixteen compartments, in 
each of which is the representation of a 
bird or a beast, aecording to the individual 
taste of the different members of the class 
employed on its design and construction. 
From the same school comes also an 
admirable piece of wood-carving by 
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Bryce M. Murdock, which was judged 
worthy of a bronze medal in the National 
Competition. France is .worthily repre- 
sented by a collection of prize pictures by 
students of. the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 
“Le Bain des Nymphes,” by M. 
Plauzeau, is a noticeable composition. 
The active motion of the figures is very 
cleverly rendered. Very fine work is 
shown by art students in the United 
States, forming one of the most complete 
exhibits in the exhibition. 

Seldom has so large an assemblage of 
the world’s art work been brought 
together before in one place as during the 
present month at South Kensington ; 
we would advise all interested in the 


teaching to go there and see for them- 
selves what other countries are doing 
towards that end. 

np eeennn 


DRAINS AND SEWERS. 


DECISION of the House of 
Lords on the vexed question 
of what constitutes a “ drain ” 
must be regarded with considerable 
interest, and we purpose therefore to 
consider the judgment recently delivered 
in that House in the case of Wood Green 
Urban District Council v. Joseph, noted 
in the Court’ of Appeal in the Builder, 
February 9, 1907. The facts of the case 
were shortly that a row of sixteen houses, 
six of which belonged to the defendant, 
the respondent in this appeal, were 
drained into a conduit which ran parallel 
to the houses and behind them into 
a sewer which was laid in a road which 
passed the end of this conduit at right 
angles to it. This conduit was laid on 
private ground, but when and by whom 
it was constructed was not proved in the 
case. The houses were connected with 
this conduit by short lengths of pipe 
which took the drainage of the houses 
in pairs, and for the purposes of this case 
it was admitted that these short pipes 
were “sewers,” since the ownership of 
the houses connected in pairs was the 
same. The conduit required alteration 
and repair, and the appellant Council, 
having served notices on the owners who 
made default in carrying out the work, 
executed the work, and this action was 
brought against the defendant to recover 
his share of the apportioned expenses. 
Sect. 4 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
defines “drain” as “any drain of and 
used for the drainage of one building 
only or premises within the same curti- 
lage and made merely for the purpose 
of communicating therefrom with a cess- 
pool or other like receptacle for drainage 
or with a sewer into which the drainage 
of two or more buildings or premises 
occupied by. different persons is con- 





veyed.” “Sewer” includes sewers and 
drains of every description, except 
drains to which the word “drain” 


interpreted as aforesaid applies, These 
definitions were amplified by sect. 19 
of the Public Health Amendment Act, 
1890, as follows :—‘* When two or more 
houses belonging to different owners are 
connected with a public sewer by a single 
private drain” . . . then the rovi- 
sions contained in sect. 41 of the Public 
Health Act as to nuisances from drains 
can be put in force as against these owners. 





The course of the litigation appears 








co-ordination and systematising of art-. 
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to have been as follows: The justice 
decided (1) that under sect. 41 of the Ac 
of 1875 the written information myst 
be made by some person other than the 
surveyor or inspector of nuisances. Th. 
Divisional Court reversed this finding 
and on the further appeals this point 
dropped out of the case ; (2) that under 
sect. 19 of the Act of 1890 the house; 
were not connected with the sewer by , 
single private drain, since the short 
lengths of “sewers” were interposed 
between the houses and the private 
drain. The Divisional Court appears to 
have held that this was not a single 
private drain, because under sect. 4 of 
the Act of 1875 it received the drainage 
of more than one building only and 
that the fact that other houses thay 
the six houses in question were also 
drained into it by pipes which were 
sewers did not convert it into a single 


| private drain under sect. 19 of the Act 


of 1890. In the Court of Appeal the 
case was decided on the single point that 
the houses were not “ connected with a 
sewer by a single private drain ” because 
of the interposition of the short “ sewers,” 
The House of Lords have dissented from 
this finding of the Court of Appeal, holding 
that these houses were connected with the 
sewer in question just as much as if 
each house had been joined up by a 
separate pipe to the conduit, but the 
House also held that the eonduit was not 
a single private drain within the meaning 
of sect. 19 of the Act of 1890 because it 
was not a drain which sects. 23 and 25 
of the Act of 1875 require an owner to 
provide, or one within the purview of 
sect. 41. The case is at present shortly 
reported, and when the judgments are 
set out at length more assistance may be 
derived from them. The most noticeable 
feature of the judgment now reported |s 
that portion of it which contains a review 
of the provisions of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, and which shows that sects. 
13 to 41 contain a perfectly intelligible 
and practical code providing for the 
public and private liabilities in connexion 
with the drainage of private houses into 
sewers and that what causes the many 
absurdities and anachronisms is the 
definition of the words “drain” and 
*“ sewer ”’ in sact, 4. 

When the long-called-for legislation 
comes at last to be granted dealing with 
this subject it may be found that an 
alteration of these definitions in the Public 
Health Acts and the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Acts is all that is required for a far 
more practical result to be attained 
than by the fanciful Bills which have 
been drafted by the local authorities. 
Lord Atkinson’s judgment brings out 
this point very clearly, 

——___2---——— 

Tue Incorporatep Association of McyictPal. 
anp County Encingers.-It is intended to hold 
an International Roads Congres in Paris 0” 
October 11 next and following days. The 
Counci| of the Association have appointed the 
following members as delegates to the above 
Congress:--Mr. KE. P. estes. President, 
County Surveyor, Nottinghamshire; Mr. J. 4 
Brodie, City Engineer, Liverpool; Mr. 
T. W. A. Hayward, Borough Surveyor, Balter 
sea; Mr. W. F. Loveday, Borough Surveye! 
Stoke Newington; Mr. H. E. Stilgoe, ily 
Engineer, Birmingham; Mr. W._ J. Tayler. 
County Surveyor, Hampshire; Mr. RB. J. 
Thomas, Esq., County Surveyor, Bucks : Mr. 





H. T. Wakelam, County Surveyor, Middlesex: 
Mr. C. F, Wike, City Surveror, Sheffield ; with 
Mr, Thomze Cole as Sceretary. 
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NOTES. 


Lorp CaRLIsLe -merits the 
International thanks of all who are inter- 
Art Congress. osted in art in this kingdom 
for the plain-spoken language which he, 
as President of the Art Congress, used 
in regard to the official neglect of art 
and of art-teaching in this country. 
Referring to the discreditable fact that 
the Government has entirely ignored 
the Art-Congress, which is concerned 
mainly with methods of art-teaching 
that should affect the whole of our schools 
and Universities, he characterised this 
neglect as due not to intentional dis- 
courtesy but to “extreme stupidity ” ; 
and the expression is not a whit too 
strong. The utter indifference to art 
on the part of the House of Commons, 
considered en masse, and their faculty, 
when they do propose anything, of 
doing or wanting to do exactly the wrong 
thing, is quite phenomenal ; and it is no 
wonder that the President inquired 
“whether any of the foreign visitors 
could explain how it was that their 
Ministers and members of municipalities 
were as well educated as their pupils.” 
It is to be hoped that these plain remarks 
from the President of the Congress may 
not be entirely without their effect, by 
at least suggesting to members of the 
Government that some discredit attaches 
to them for their absolute and obsolete 
indifference to the encouragement and 
support of art in this country. Another 
point in the first day’s discussion which 
we would like to emphasise is Professor 
Pite’s protest in favour of combining 
the study of the history of a people 
with the study of its architectural 
monuments. As he truly says, it is 
astonishing that students of Greek 
literature and Greek thought should not 
he definitely trained in the knowledge of 
(ireek architecture. He who knows only 
the literary expression of ancient Greece, 
great as that is, knows but one half 
of the achievement of “the supreme 
Caucasian mind.” 


Victoria J HE final completion of the 
station, Brighton Railway terminus 
marked the first stage of 

the long-needed reforms of Victoria 
“tation. The second series of improve- 
ments 18 represented by the important 
works of the South-Eastern and Chatham 
Railway. These include the construction 
of a new roof over the platforms, and the 
substitution of permanent buildings for the 
iserable timber sheds and insignificant 
brick structures formerly disfiguring one 
ol the finest sites in the metropolis. 
Part of thearea now covered by the new 
station buildings was formerly a canal 
basin, and to insure sound foundations 
* slab of concrete some 200 ft. long by 
"9 ft. wide has been formed on the made 
“round. This slab is described as being 
»t reinforced concrete, but in view of the 
‘ict that the thickness is 6 ft. it scarcely 
justifies the designation, although no 
(oubt some reinforcement has been 
“pplied for additional security against 
‘ension. Next to the building fronting 
the station yard and Wilton-road the 
New roofing over the platforms is the 
ost noteworthy feature of the improve- 
ment scheme. It embodies the ridge 
and furrow system applied so socceugelee 
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by Mr. Tempest at Charing Cross, and, 
incidentally, has had the effeet of provid- 
ing an unimpeded circulation area for 
passengers by permitting the removal 
of columns required as intermediate 
supports for the former roof. 


The Town LR» Raymonp Unwin makes 
e¢ Town ‘ P 
Planning Bill. @ Very good suggestion in 

the Times of Monday, in 
regard to the practical working of the 
Town Planning Bill. He recommends 
that before permission is given to prepare 
a scheme or plan, the central authority 
should be in a position to require that a 
town should have all the necessary infor- 
mation prepared and ready ; and that to 
this end a public local inquiry should be 
held, as a preliminary to the drawing up 
of a scheme for the planning of a town 
improvement. As to the line which 
such an inquiry should take, he 
suggests a collection of old maps to 
show the past lines of the town’s de- 
velopment, as well as ordnance survey 
maps coloured to represent the present 
condition of the town in regard to such 
points as the position of parks and other 
public spaces; vacant spaces available 
for extension; public buildings within 
the area to be dealt with ; lines of main 
drainage and water supply ; position of 
trees or other objects of natural beauty ; 
and contour maps showing the levels of 
the whole of the ground.. The latter 
would be most important im regard to 
determining the best line for new roads. 
We are pleased to note in Mr. Unwin’s 
letter the statement that the Sociological 
Society are supporting the suggestions 
made by Professor Geddes for the amend- 
ment of the Bill now before Parliament. 
The whole subject is new in this country, 
and it is very desirable that it should be 
dealt with in the most judicious manner 
possible. The whole letter is a very 
sensible and useful one, and deserves 
serious attention. 





One more hint concerning 
the necessity of grappling 
with the question — of 
afforestation at home is furnished by some 
remarks in the report of the New South 
Wales Public Works Ministry. It 
is stated that the number of complaints 
received from contractors as to the 
difficulties and delays experienced in 
obtaining timber up to the standard and 
dimensions required for public works 
contracts, particularly iron bark and 
timber more than 40 ft. long, strongly 
suggests the approaching exhaustion 
of the more readily joven, A timbers of 
the better class. No doubt ample 
supplies remain in the State to satisfy 
all requirements for many years to come, 
but, as the Secretary of State points out, 
it is rapidly becoming more difficult of 
access and therefore more costly. So 
far nothing has been done towards re- 
lenishing the enormous drain caused 
ba the demand for railway er 
bridge, wharf, and building timbers, 
and great though the resources of the 
country may be, the absolute necessity 
for a systematic and practical —, 
tion of forestry has me perfectly 
evident. It is very ominous to find 
the responsible ministers of a timber- 
growing country like New South Wales 
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in the position of being compelled to 
husband their resources. 

At the meeting on July 22 
of the Surrey County Council 
it was announced that the 
Highways and Bridges Committee have 
resolved to seek for statutory powers to 
expend about 60,000/. upon a reconstruc 
tion of the bridge, in view of its un 
suitability for the tramway traffic which 
was opened about two years ago. As 
we pointed out at the time the bridge, 
which is 382 ft. long between the 
extremes of its abutments, and 25 ft. 
wide between the balustrades, is too 
narrow for the uses to which it has lately 
been subjected. In our number of 
January 7, 1905, we published a two-page 
illustration, after a drawing by Mr. W. 
Monk, of the bridge which now forms 
one of the chief adornments of the lower 
Thames. It is a_ typical example of 
the old masonry bridges, erected in the 
XVIIIth-XIXth centuries, of which the 
simple but dignified character con- 
tributes so greatly to the beauties of the 
river scenery. Whilst it could be widened, 
under the hands of acompetent architect, 
so as to present its original exterior 
design, there is considerable apprehension 
that in the new structure the particular 
architectural features we speak of will not 
reappear. The bridge was built in 
1825-8, after designs by Edward Lapidge, 
County Surveyor, who had modified his 
first plans and specifications to bring the 
cost within the 40,000/. limit imposed by 
the Act (6 Geo. IV., c. 125) in that 
behalf. About that sum was expended 
upon the entire works, with the ap- 
proaches ; the bridge itself cost 26,800¥. 
It was constructed mainly of brick, 
with ashlar of Portland stone, and has 
five elliptical arches ; the middle arch has 
a 60-ft. span with a versed sine of 19 ft. ; 
the two arches on either side have spans 
of 56 ft. and 52 ft., and rise 18 ft. 3 m. 
and 16 ft. 6 in. respectively. The lowest 
summer-level of the stream falls te about 
6 ft. below the springing line of the arches ; 
there are two brick arches, bevond the 
abutments, for floods. The ratio of the 
piers to the spans of the arches ts about 
1 to 6; either incline has a gradient 
rate of 1 in 40. A cornice and balustrade 
with the squared refuge-places proyecting 
above the piers, and the low rounded 
towers or bastions of the abutments, 
give bold relief to the general elevator. 
The former wooden bridge, which stood 
200 ft. distant down stream, is cited as 
needing repair in a close Roll of 7th 
Henry III. (1223), and, London Bndge 
excepted, was the most ancient of these 
that crossed the Thames. 


Kingston Bridge, 
Surrey. 





Fire A paper read by Mr. Gorham 
Protection Dana to the Boston Society 
Deviews. of Arts deals in a compr - 

hensive manner with recent develoy- 
ments in fire-protection devices. The 
subject is of special importance in the 
United States where fire losses represent 
a total of something like 36,000,007, 
every year. Automatic sprinklers in 
various forms are described and illus- 
trated, together with dry valves, for use 
in buildings where water might freeze 
in the pipes during cold weather ; alarm 
valves, for the prevention of water 
damage after the extinction of fire by 
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automatic water sprinklers ; and various 
methods of water. supply to the sprinkler 
installation. To illustrate the value of 
automatic sprinklers, we may mention 
that according to statisties furnished by 
the National Fire Protection Association 
relative to 5,000 fires in buildings so 
protected, 93 per cent. of the outbreaks 
were extinguished or properly held in 
check by the sprinklers. Other devices 
considered are alarm appliances, fire- 
doors, and shutters, wired glazing, and 
external sprinklers to form a water 
curtain on the exterior of a building. 
Practically all the apparatus described 
is now obtainable in Great Britain, and 
is being employed in some of our factories 
and modern buildings. But here, as in 
America, people generally seem to think 
that a vague trust in Providence is more 
economical than the adoption of safety 
devices. 


Tuts was the text for a 
lecture delivered by Dr. E. 
Owen at the British Medical 
Association meeting for the benefit of 
people in Sheffield. Since the intro- 
duction of steam power to replace the 
water-wheels by which grinding apparatus 
was once operated in sheds on the banks 
of the river, Sheffield workshops have 
become places for the generation of 
metallic dust on an extensive — scale. 
Grinding wheels are no longer moistened, 
and thousands of persons breathe an 
atmosphere permeated by floating par- 
ticles, which is responsible for the lung 
disease attacking workers in the city of 
steel. The remedy is to be found in 
adequate ventilation and the re-intro- 
duction of “wet” grinding. We hope 
with Dr. Owen that dry grinding will 
soon become a thing of the past in 
Sheffield, but would go a step farther 
in hoping that all industrial firms con- 
ducting operations by which dust is 
formed will consider it their duty to deal 
suitably with fine particles of metal, 
stone, timber, and other substances, 
In these days of fans there is no excuse 
ior compelling workpeople to inhale dust, 
and having once provided for carrying 
this away from the interior of manu- 
facturing premises, it would be quite 
easy to intercept it in suitable chambers 
connected with exhaust ducts, and so 
avoid the distribution of finely-divided 
matter into the air breathed by the 
surrounding population. The question 
of trade dust is not one for engineers 
alone, and requires attention by many of 
our readers who are engaged in stone 
dressing and timber working industries. 


Dust and 
Disease. 





- _ Private er. FEW months ago the 
“the state in Ltalian daily papers pub- 

Italy. ished the case of a house- 
owner in Verona who removed from his 
house an old and beautiful balcony, 
which, however, he was compelled by the 
authorities to replace. As the case 
deserves attention from the point of view 
of the preservation of monuments the 
following details may not come amiss. 
The house'stands in the Via del Seminario, 
Verona, and the balcony, which has 
artistic as well as archeological value, 
15 in full view of the public. The owner 
wished to sell it, but was warned by the 
Government authorities not to touch 
it without the necessary permission. 
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In spite of this the owner took the baleony 
down and lodged it under cover. Now 
the statute of June 12, 1902, for the 
preservation of works of art in Italy, 
contains the following clauses :— 

* No. 5. The owner of a monument or object of 
art . . . is compelled to give notice of any 
change he proposes to effect thereon. No. 10. 
No works may be undertaken with regard to 
monuments, ete., of artistic or archwological 
value without the permission of the Mimiater 
for Education. This permission is also necessary 
for monuments in private hands when the pro- 
posed works would affect those parts expo: to 
public view. No. Il. Remains of monuments 
on private property may not be altered or 
removed unless Government — advise they 
are not worth preserving. No. 26. The in- 
fringement of Clause 5 is punishable by a@ fine 
of 500-10,000 lire. No. 29. The contravention of 
Clauses 10 and 11 is similarly punishable. If 
the damage done be entirely or in part irremedi- 
able the guilty party to pay a fine equal in 
wmount to the value of the damaged monument. 
Hence the owner of the house was 
arraigned before the Tribunal of Verona 
on November 13, 1906, and condemned 
to pay a fine of 500 lire and to replace the 
balcony. The defendant took exception 
to the latter part of the sentence, which 
is not expressed in words in the statute, 
but which the Court held to be a logical 
deduction. He appealed to the Court of 
Cassation, which, however, confirmed the 


sentence. 





THE WASTING OF IRON.—VL. 


By Tuomas Hoxneate, M.Inst.C.E., F.CS, 


EFFrect OF THE SURFACE OF THE MRETAL, 
AND Its OccLupED GASES. 


Ir is important to notice that the surface 
of iron varies according to the treatment 
received in manufacture, and that it may 
occlude gases which affect the chemical, 
physical, and electrical behaviour. In 1900 
FE. Heyn showed that when cast-iron is 
heated at 730° to 1,000° C., in contact 
with hydrogen, and then chilled, it becomes 
more brittle than when similarly treated in 
air and chilled. If, however, the metal is 
allowed to cool slowly in hydrogen, it remains 
tough, and at temperatures below 730° its 
properties are not affected by hydrogen. In 
one experiment at 820°, hydrogen equal to 
000019 per cent. of the weight of the iron 
was liberated. In the ease of iron con- 
taining very little carbon the brittleness is 
partly removed by heating in boiling water, 
or even by long exposure to the air at the 
ordinary temperature, and is completely 
destroyed by heating at 200°°250°. Iron 
containing more carbon retains its properties 
much more obstinately. The hydrogen pene- 
trates below the surface, but the density is 
not sensibly affected thereby. Bertram 
Blount (1906) stated the hardness of electro- 
deposited iron to be due to the presence of 
hydrogen which is co-deposited with the 
metal and influences its condition much as 
does a small percentage of carbon. The 
quantity of hydrogen present in electro- 
deposited iron may be considerable, ¢.g., 
240 times the volume of the metal or 0°27 
per cent. by weight. By heating the metal 
to redness the hydrogen is driven off and the 
characteristic hardness of electro-deposited 
iron disappears. 

0. Boudouard (Compt. rend. 1907) has 
shown that on heating iron in a vacuum 
carbon dioxide, hydrogen, carbon monoxide, 
and nitrogen were disengaged from wire 
0'Sm.m. diameter, 0°0957 per cent.; wire 
2m.m. diameter, 0°1029 per cent.; sheet 
1 m.m. thick, 0°099 per cent., and filings, 
0°2207 per cent. 

G. Belloc found the same gases as Bou- 
douard, and that as the temperature is 
raised the first constituent to appear is carbon 
dioxide, disappearing at about 550° C. 
Nitrogen then appears above 400° C., hydro- 
gen and carbon monoxide are given off in 
proportions, subject to sudden alteration 
with the temperature. 
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T. W. Richards and G. E. Behr (1907) 
found that the potential of pure spongy iron 
is considerably affected by exposure of thy 
metal to air, probably owing to the forma. 
tion of a very thin film of oxide, or 
occluded oxygen. On immersing such jroy 
in ferrous sulphate, a low value is at: first 
obtained for the potential, but this gradually 
rises, and a constant value is reached. ()p 
subjecting such iron to very great pressure 
the metal is welded to hard plates with 
bright surface, but the compact metal has 
the same potential as before. Spongy iron 
obtained by reduction at low temperature, 
has a potential of 0°17-0°18 volt, at least 
002 volt higher than compact iron obtained 
by fusion. The difference is probably con. 
nected with the size of the iron particles. 

The potential of pure iron is not appre. 
eiably affected by sudden cooling from 4 
high temperature. Finely-divided iron ob. 
tained by reduction at low temperature js 
capable of taking up hydrogen without th: 
oppo of the metal being notably affected, 

f the metal becomes completely surrounded 
by hydrogen its potential is diminished. In 
these cases the occluded hydrogen appears to 
be simply absorbed in the molecular con. 
dition, Pure iron when quenched in water, 
whether in an mr, of hydrogen or 
of nitrogen, takes up hydrogen in an active 
form, which increases the potential of the 
metal by 015 volt. This hydrogen is 
rapidly evolved in ferrous sulphate solution, 
but only slowly in water or potassium 
sulphate solution, the potential falling to the 
normal value. Iron is capable also of taking 
up a small quantity of hydrogen in this 
active form a io heated to a high tempera- 
ture, 575° C., in hydrogen gas. Messrs. 
Richards and Behr hold the opinion that 
hydrogen in the active condition must be 
regarded as in the atomic condition, although 
not ionised. The active hydrogen occluded 
by iron in this way seems to be of the same 
nature as that taken up by iron in presence 
of nascent hydrogen, originating either from 
chemical or electrolytic processes. 

Akin to these researches are those of 
G. T. Beilby, F.R.S. (1902-4), in which 
he shows that the mechanical, physical, and 
electrical properties of a metal are affected 
by its being in the hard or soft phase. Chas. 
E. Fawsitt, D.Sc. (1906-7), found that there 
is in general a difference of potential between 
different varieties of the same metal, and 
when placed in a solution of one of its salts 
the amorphous phase is in general negative 
to the crystalline phase. The electrolytic 
solution pressure is affected by the surface 
condition of the metal. Rods of won were 
examined by measuring the differences of 
potential between these and 0°5 molar 
ferrous sulphate, the rods being rotated at 
six revolutions per second. With a series of 
steels containing different amounts of carbon, 
the potential difference was practically con- 
stant and equal to that of ferrite. 
roughening by etching or blasting produces 
an increase of the solution pressure, due 
to the greater surface of contact of the 
metal with the solution. 

C, F. Burgess and 8. G, Engle (1907) find 
that in normal solutions of hydrochloric of 
sulphuric acid the rates of dissolution of 
electrolytic iron, tempered steel, ordinary 
cast-iron, and soft sheet-iron, are approx! 
mately in the ratio 40, 10,7, and 1, but that 
a preliminary heating of the electrolytic rf” 
to 1,000° Cs followed by slow cooling, 
reduced it to the same rate as the soft 1102. 
Traces of arsenic in the iron greatly inerea® 
the resistance to the action of acids. 

A. Schleicher and G. Schultz (Stab! und 
Eisen, 1908), of Munich, have made expe’ 
ments in measuring the voltage obtainr | by 
immersing clean and rasty plates of wrought- 
iron and cast-iron in water, and connecting 
them electrically. If the E.M.F. is 7°™ 
or remains constant, both the plates use! af 
affected in the same way, #.¢., are oxidised t0 
the same extent. If the E.M.F. chang® 
one plate is acted on more ‘strongly t 
the other. The largest E.M.F. obtained 
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tween two wrought-irom: plates was 0°36 
vt the aga” Smaart being about 
000018 ampere. W plates of carbon 
and bright iron were coupled the carbon 
became’ the anode, the potential set in 
rather high, and rose on open circuit con- 
tinuously in twenty-four hours to 0°77 volt ; 
in five hours more the galvanometer had 
receded to zero, and the water had become 
very turbid. Plates of wrought-iron or of 
cast-iron rusted more when alone than when 
coupled with carbon plates; the latter 
showing the smaller potential differences. 
On connecting a rusty wrought-iron plate 
with a clean one, it was found that the 
latter acted as cathode, iron being dissolved, 
and the voltage falling rapidly. In a pair 
of clean wrought-iron and cast-iron plates, 
the latter formed the cathode ;. the E.M.F. 
at first obtained fell to nearly zero, rose 
again after a time, and finally remained con- 
stant, both plates becoming oxidised. Both 
cast-iron and wrought-iron planings rusted 
more rapidly in water containing both carbon 
dioxide and air, than in water containing 
only carbon dioxide. In the last-named 
liquid cast-iron shavings or grains were always 
more rapidly dissolved than wrought-iron 
in the same state of aggregation, 

Otto Faust (1907) shows that an electro- 
lytic deposit of spongy iron containing acon- 
siderable quantity of occluded hydrogen 
gives an E.M.F. of 0°39 volt; when the 
occluded hydrogen has escaped, which it does 
in bubbles, the E.M.F. rises to 0°44 volt. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ROYAL ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE AT DURHAM: 


ANNUAL CONGRESS. 


For the first time in the history of the 
Royal Archeological Institute its annual 
meeting has besn held at Durham. The 
difficulty hitherto has been to obtain in that 
city sufficient lodging accommodation for 
the large numbers now yearly attending 
the meetings; but this time, through the 
kindness of the University authorities, 
ample room was found in the Castle and at 
Bishop Hatfield's Hall. 

In selecting Durham as this year’s centre, 

it was hoped by the Council! that that doyen 
of British archeologists, Canon Greenwell, 
would have accepted the offive of President ; 
but this, on account of his advanced age, he 
telt unable to do, and Lord Barnard kindly 
consented to serve instead. 
_ The meeting opened on Tuesday, July 21, 
in the Town Hall, where the Mayor of 
Durham, Alderman Brownlees, who was 
aweompanied by the Mayoress, formally 
welcomed the Institute to Durham. In the 
unavoidable absence of Lord Barnard 
through indisposition, the President of the 
Institute, Sir Henry Howorth, gave an 
address on some points connected with the 
archeology of the county of Durham, 
especially as to its lack of prehistoric 
remains and of relics of the Stone Age and 
the Bronze Age. 

'hrough the kindness of the City Guilds, a 
ne series of punch-bowls, tankards, and 
(rinking-eups, and other articles of silver 
plate were displayed in the hall. 


Durham Cathedral. 

A move was next made to the cathedral 
( hureh, where Mr. John Bilson described the 
carlier architectural history of the building 
vith special reference to its plan and setting- 
out, and the early dates of its vaulting. The 

‘lowing is the substance of Mr. Bilson’s 
iemarks :— 

What is known from documentary sources 
of the history of the building is derived 
‘hietly from Symeon, whose history ends in 
')96, and from his continuator, who finishes 
in 1144. The material passages may be 





. a 
‘umunariged thus. Bishop William of Saint- 
‘Iden eee the “white church ” of 
build a nobler and paren gel The 
‘oundation-stones were laid on August 11, 
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1093. There is no record of the progress 
of the work when Bishop William died in 
1096, but it is noted that the Bishop had 
undertaken the erection of the church, while 
the monks went on with the monastic 
buildings, and that, when the Bishop's death 
put an end to this agreement, the monks 
devoted themselves to the works of the 
church. When Ralph Flambard became 
Bishop in 1099, the works had advanced as 
far as the nave, which, of course, does not 
imply that all the eastern parts were then 
finished. In 1104 the body of St. Cuthbert 
was translated to the shrine at the east end, 
which clearly marks the completion of the 
choir. Flambard proceeded with the work 
“modo intentius, modo remissius.”” When 
Flambard died in 1128, he had carried up 
the nave as far as the vault (“ usque testu- 
dinem”’). In the interval between Flam- 
bard’s death and the accession of Bishop 
Geoffrey Rufus in 1133, the monks finished 
the nave (“navis . . peracta est”). 
Such is the evidence of the contemporary 
historians. It remains to fill in the rest of 
the story from the structure itself. To 
begin with the plan. The longitudinal and 
transverse axes are perfectly true and 
square, without any of those “ refinements ” 
which it has been left for modern writers 
to discover. The plan of the eastern termi- 
nation shows three parallel apses-—a great 
apse to the choir, and smaller apses at the 
ends of the aisles, finished square externally. 
The beginning of this plan, so far as the 
Norman school is concerned, is to be found in 
the abbey church of Bernay, founded in the 
first quarter of the XIth century. It was 
the original plan of Jumiéges, begun in 
1040, and probably that of Saint-Etienne, 
Caen, and it still survives at Montivilliers, 
Cerisy-la-Forét, Lessay, Saint-Georges-de- 
Boscherville, and Saint-Gabriel. In Eng- 
land it was probably followed at Lanfranc’s 
Canterbury, at Lincoln, and at Ely, and it 
is known to have been the plan of St. Albans, 
Peterborough, and Selby. All the examples 
in Normandy have choirs of two bays in 
length, except Montivilliers, which has three 
bays. At St. Albans, Durham, and Peter- 
borough the choir is expanded to four bays 
in length. Durham has eastern aisles to 
each arm of the transept, instead of apsidal 
chapels, and three towers, a lantern-tower 
over the crossing, and two towers at the 
west end. In addition to the four bays of 
the choir, there was an oblong bay in front 
of the apse, and it is to be noted that the 
centre-to-centre width of the choir, repeated 
eastward of the four choir bays, gives the 
springing line of the apse. . The bay design 
of the choir is obviously inspired from the 
nave of Jumieges, which was finished in 1067, 
and the proportions of height are much more 
like those of Jumiéges than of Saint-Etienne, 

Caen, and Winchester, where the arcade and 

triforium stages are much more nearly equal 

in heighi. The alternate system of piers, 

for which a Lombard origin is usually 
claimed, certainly receives its logical 

expression in the single quadripartite vault 

over the double bay of the Lombard churches, 

which, so far as is known, is not the case in 

any existing Norman church of early times. 

The double bay at Durham forms a pro- 

nounced oblong from east to west, which 

is also the case at San Michele, Pavia, 

and Jumiéges, but whereas the proportion 

of the clear width to the width of the 

double bay at Jumiéges is 1 to about HH, 

at Durham it is 1 to more than 11. What- 

ever may have been the first intention of the 

builder of the choir of Durham, it is certain 

that the double-bay plan does not find its 

logical expression in the vaults actually 

built, but it is equally certain that the form 

of the vault had been already decided when 

the triforium stage was reached, as is proved 

by the vaulting-shafts set on the recessed 

wall-face, and by the rudimentary flying- 

buttresses under the roof of the tri- 

forium. The original stone vaulting of the - 
choir threatened ruin in the second quarter 





of the XIIIth century, and was replaced 
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by the existing vaulting, which was finished 
cwea 1280.. The lines of the lunettes of the 
original vault are still to be seen on the wali 
of the cleatstory, and the inference from the 
vaults of the choir aisles is that the original 
Vault over the choir finished in 1104 was a 
ribbed vault of the same type as the actua! 
vault of the north transept. The absence 
of the usual wall-passage is doubtless due 
to the desire not to weaken the wall. The 
vaults of the choir aisles, which may safely 
be said to have been built by 1096, present 
the earliest known example of a ribbed vault 
in the Anglo-Norman school. As in the 
eatlicr unribbed groined vaults, the geo- 
metrical setting-out is controlled by the 
semicircular transverse arch or arcade arch. 
and the diagonal ribs are segments of circles, 
struck from centres placed much below the 
spripging-line. The vaults of the aisles of 
the transept and nave and the high vaults 
of the north and south transepts follow the 
same system, which is constant, both for the 
earliest. ribbed vaults of the Anglo-Norman 
school, and for the sexpartite vaults of Caen 
and its district. The question of the date 
of the Durham vaults, which was first decided 
from the documentary evidence by Canon 
Greenwell in 1881, has been the subject of 
much controversy during the last ten years, 
especially in France, but the evidence is incon- 
trovertible. The strongest opponent of the 
views here expressed, M. le Comte de 
Lasteyrie, has argued, from the fact that 
at their springing over the minor piers the 
diagonal ribs of the choir aisles mask the 
springing of the outer order of the arcade 
arch, that the existing ribbed vaults are a 
later reconstruction of unribbed groined 
vaults with ashlar springers to the groins, 
as at Saint-Etienne, Caen, Winchester, etc. 
But he has failed to notice that this bad 
fitting, which does not exist at the three other 
angles of the bay, necessarily results from the 
plan of the minor picr, and that, if the 
diagonal rib be suppressed, there is no 
room for the projecting springer of the 
groin which he supposes. The peculiar plan 
of the vaulting-shafts at the angle of the 
choir aisle and transept aisle, repeated nearly 
a century later at Lisieus, is an additional 
confirmation of the view that these vault 

are original, and it cannot be reconciled with 
M. de Lasteyrie’s theory of reconstruction, 
which, moreover, is emphatically contra- 
dicted by the sequence of profiles (mouldings 
and echevrons) in the vaults of the church, 
and of the chapter-house which was finished 
by 1140. The south transept was pushed 
forward, on account of its being next to the 
cloister, a little in advance of the north 
transept, and the idea of vaulting (hitherto 
unknown for transepts in the Norman school, 
though usual over choirs) was abandoned, 
wssibly from motives of caution, possibly 
Siena of the more restricted means of the 
convent following the death of Bishop 
William. The clearstory of the south tran- 
sept was then built with a continuous areade 
for a wooden ceiling. In the north transept, 

however, the idea of vaulting was again 
taken up, and the existing vault was built 

during the first twenty years of the XIIth 

century on the supports and with the abut- 

ments originally designed for a vault on the 

east side, and on the corbels inserted in the 

west wall. This north transept vault is the 

earliest high-ribbed vault of the Norman 

school, and was probably closely followed by 

the high vaults of the eastern parts of Lessay, 

which, however, have a complete system of 
transverse ribs, while at Durham the trans- 

verse ribs are absent in the middle of the 

double bay in all the high vaults. The 

second change of plan and consequent con- 

struction of the existing vaults of the south 
transept closely followed those of the north 
transept, but the ribs, instead of being 
simply moulded, are decorated with zigzags. 
The same decoration commences in the 
diagonal ribs of the nave aisles vault west- 
ward of the eastern double bay. In the nave 
there is evidence of the same abandonment 





of the idea of vaulting, and of its later 
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resumption. The corbels and ribs below the 
clearstory string are let into the wall, except 
in the western bay and eastern side of the 
next bay, where the ribs were evidently built 
with the walls. The nave. vault, built 
between 1128 and 1133, presents an early 
example of an important innovation 1 
setting out the rib-curves. Here the semi- 
circular curve is employed, not for the 
transverse arches, as in the earlier work, 
but for the diagonal ribs—an advance which 
Viollet-le-Duc calls the only innovation of the 
first builders of Gothic vaults—and the trans- 
verse arches are pointed, the curves spring- 
ing somewhat awkwardly from centres 
placed below the capitals. All the vaults 
have cells of rubble, plastered, whereas in 
th earliest ribbed vaults of the Ile-de-France, 
waich date from about 1130 or 1135, the 
calls are constructed from the first in worked 
stones in regular courses. A decisive proof 
that the high vaults of the choir, north 
transept, and nave are original is to be found 
in the fact that the clearstory centres with 
the vault, and not. with the triforium, show- 
ing conclusively that the vaults were built 
with the clearstories. No claim is advanced 
here that these Durham vaults were the 
first ribbed vaults ever constructed. Perhaps 
they were not even the first of the Anglo- 
Norman school ; but their importance lies in 
the facts that their chronology is precisely 
fixed, that they explain the subsequent 
development of the sexpartite vaults of 
Caen and its neighbourhood, and that these 
vaults of the Norman and Anglo-Norman 
schools, with their whole structural system 
of abutment, triforium stories, wall-passages, 
and the rest, had a much more powerful 
influence than the works of any other school 
on the formation of the school of the 
Ile-de-France. 

The history of the later work in the 
cathedral was also described, but it is too 
well known to need repetition here. 

M. Eugéne Lefévre-Pontalis, the President 
of the Société Francaise d' Archéologie, re- 
ferring to the eastern aisles of the transept, 
siid that in some recent excavations beneath 
the present cathedral of Orléans he had 
found that the church of the beginning of 
tre XIith century had both eastern and 
western aisles to its transept, as at Saint- 
Remi, Reims, and at Winchester and Ely. 
Referring to the question of the Lombard 
origin of the double-bay plan, he said that 
M. Gsell had recently discovered an example 
of alternating larger and smaller pillars in an 
early basilica in North Africa. As to the 
chronology of the vaults of Durham, he 
entirely accepted the dates given by Canon 
Greenwell and Mr. Bilson, and admitted the 
importance of Durham in the story of the 
evolution which led up to the beginnings of 
Gothic in the Ile-de-France. 


Monastic Buildings, Durham. 

Mr. W. H.St. John Hope next took charge 
of the party for an examination of the monastic 
buildings. The earliest portions of these 
hive been assigned, on somewhat uncertain 
evidence, to Bishop Walcher, between 1072 
and 1080. But the introduction of the 
Benedictine monks was actually due to 
Bishop William in 1083, and to that date 
b-long apparently the remains of the first 
dormitory subvault in the basement of the 
present Deanery. The frater on the south 
sile of the cloister is recorded to have been 
built by the monks between 1088 and 1091, 
but only its vaulted cellarage now remains. 
tecent excavations in connexion with the 
site of the destroyed “aver,” or conduit, 
opposite the frater door had disclosed the 
fict that the Norman lavatory had been 
built in the angle of a smaller cloister than 
tie present, and Mr. Hope showed that if the 
sjuare of this were set out, the site of 
A'dbun's “‘ white church,” supposing that 
fillowed the type of the Dover church, 
could be pretty closely located. Its nave 
would then have stood parallel and side by 
Side with the present south aisle, and an 
«xisting difference in the levels of the plinths 
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on the western side of the south transept 
occurs exactly at a point where the 
corner turret would have been built up to 
older church. The transepts and presbytery 
of Aldhun’s church could easily have 
continued in use while the presbytery and 
choir and much of the transepts of the new 
church begun in 1093 were built up round 
them. The architectural remains of the 
Norman lavatory pointed to a continuation 
of the first cloister until its enlargement b 
Bishop Pudsey. Mr. Hopé dealt at le 
with the architectural history of the later 
buildings, and at various points during ‘the 
perambulation of them read extracts from 
the famous “ Rites” of the quaintly-worded 
descriptions of the uses to which they were 
put, as recorded after the Suppression by a 
former inmate of the monastery. Mr. Hope 
subsequently conducted a large section of the 
party round the cathedral church, and 
explained the ancient arrangements, the 
nature of which had been so fortunately laid 
down in “ Rites.” 

At the evening mecting, which the delight- 
ful weather allowed to be held out of doors 
in the courtyard of the castle, the Rev. Dr. 
ice read a paper on some points in connexion 
with the history of Durham Castle. 


: Raby Castle. 

Wednesday, the 22nd, was devoted to 
visits to Raby and Staindrop. The members 
first went by train to Bishop Auckland and 
thence drove to Raby Castle, where Lord 
Barnard received them and gave a short 
outline of the history and architectural 
features of the building. The castle itself, 
though outwardly a picturesque structure of 
irregular plan, mostly of the last quarter of 
the XIVth century, is disappointing in- 
wardly, continuous occupation and changes 
of fashion and modes of living having so 
altered it that beyond one side of the hall, 
parts of the chapel, and the kitchen, with its 
vaulted cellar, there is little of interest to the 
antiquary. 

Staindrop Church. 

The drive was next continued to Stain- 
drop, where, after luncheon, the parish 
church was visited, and described by the 
Rev. J. F. Hodgson. It contains, he pointed 
out, traces of its Saxon nave, through the 
walls of which arcades were cut in the XIIth 
century for the added aisles. It was con- 
siderably enlarged early in the XIIIth 
century by the addition of another bay and 
a western tower to the nave, and by north 
and south transeptal chapels, The chancel 
underwent reconstruction about the same 
time, and still retains triple sedilia and a 
drain of rich work, reminiscent of the Nine 
Altars at Durham. The south aisle was 
enlarged as a chantry chapel about 1344, 
and the XIIIth century chancel partly re- 
built in 1412, when the church was appro- 
priated to a college of secular priests estab- 
lished here by Ralph Nevill, first Earl of 
Westmoreland. For their accommodation a 
fine series of stalls was put in, and in the 
middle of the chancel was set up the 
magnificent alabaster tomb with effigies of 
the earl and his two wives. To the north 
of the chancel is an original vestry with 
living-room over, and the nave has a south 
porch with a stone roof. A small stone 
porch at the south-east corner of the south 
aisle is actually a fire-proof vestry to the 
chantry altar, with its east window cut down 
into a doorway. The chancel is at present 
undergoing “restoration,” and the great 
Nevill tomb, which had been relegated 
towards the close of the XVIIIth century 
from its original position to a remote corner 
of the south aisle, is lying in a disjointed 
condition preparatory to its re-erection a few 
feet north of -its present position.. The 
large wooden monument with effigies of the 
fifth earl and his two wives is in a similar 
condition. Both Mr. Hodgson and Mr. Hope 
condemned the removal, during a former 
restoration, of the plaster from the walls of 
the nave and its aisles, and expressed the 
hope that a similar process now being applied 
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to ‘seed pa walls was but a necessary 
pre it being properly replastered ; 
they also pleaded for the restoration of the 
great alabaster tomb to its original position 
in the chancel. On the proposal of sir 
Henry Howorth, it was agreed to mako 
representations in the proper quarter {or 
such replacement of the old tomb: 


Darlington Church. 

From Staindrop thé journey was con. 
tinued to Winston station, and thence by 
rail to Darlington. Here the fine parish 
church of St. Cuthbert was inspected under 
the guidance of the Rev. J. F. Hodgson, 
who was inclined to agree with the old 
view that the building was the work of 
Bishop Pudsey between 1193 and his death 
in 1195. In the light of later knowledge, 
however, this opinion cannot logically bs 
upheld. The so-called “ rood-loft”’ in front 
of the chancel is actually part of an early 
XIVth century support to prevent the collapse 
of the eastern side of the central tower. 

The evening meeting was occupied by an 
address from the veteran Canon Greenwell, 
now in his eighty-ninth year, on the evidence 
afforded by Great Britain as to the origin and 
development of certain weapons and imple- 
ments of the Bronze Age. In illustration 
of his remarks the Canon exhibited his 
magnificent and unrivalled collection, includ. 
ing the famous and now historic series of 
implements found together in the Heathery 
Burn cave. 

Escombe Church. 

The programme for Thursday, 23rd, began 
with a viait'to Escombe, where the perfect 
pre-Conquest church consisting only of a 
small square chancel and a lofty nave, 
with later porch, was described by Mr. C. R. 
Peers, who said that, from a comparison of 
the work with other and particularly date- 
able buildings, he was inclined to ascribe it 
to the IXth century, a view in which other: 
present concurred. M. Lefévre-Pontilas 
referred to churches of similar plan and 
section in the Asturias, which apparently 
belonged to the same period. Mr. Francis 
Bond thought that the long-and-short work 
visible in the building pointed to a much 
earlier date, and that the chancel arch, like 
many of the stones used in the walling, was 
Roman work reused. 

Mr. Hope pointed out that until the 
XIXth century the walls had retained the 
plaster with which they were meant from 
the first to be clothed, and that probably 
the exterior had been similarly treated. 
Such buildings when whitewashed, as they 
certainly were, were no doubt the “ white 
chureches”” of the chroniclers, and Ald- 
hun’s church at Durham had been a case 0 
point. 

South Auckland Church, ete: 

A visit was next paid to St. Andrews 
Church at South Auckland, an interesting 
cruciform structure with aisles to the nave 
and a western tower, which the Rev. J. f 
Hodgson was inclined to ascribe in the mai 
to Bishop Robert Stichill, who held the see 
from 1261 to 1274. A college attached to 
the church was founded and reorganised by 
Bishop Anthony Bek, who was apparently 
responsibls for certain changes in the 
chancel and other parts of the building. 
The uppermost stage of the tower was added 
about 1417, and the fine choir stalls put '" 
by Cardinal Langley. At the west end of 
the north aisle is an extensive collection o! 
fragments of Saxon crosses and tombstones. 
together with a wooden effigy of a ©r0s* 
legged knight and a stone figure of a lady. 
With these is a large limestone slab with the 
casements of a small monumental brass, 
remarkable for having been so cut as (0 
form part of the altar steps, with a sect!" 
of the brass laid in each of the three divisions- 

After luncheon at Bishop Auckland a 
visit was paid to the splendid chapel of the 
episcopal residence, which was described by 





the Rev. J. F. Hodgson. This, he pointed 
out, had originally. been the great ball, 
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begun by Bisho Pudsey, and almost entirely 
pee eect re by Bishop Anthony Bek ; and 
consisted of a middle alley with broad side 
alleys, divided from it by four wide and 
lofty arches on either hand. Owing to the 
destruction of the castle chapel under the 
Commonwealth, the hall was converted 
in 1662-4 into a e by Bishop John 
Cosin, to whom are due the clearstory and 
the splendid flat wooden ceiling, lly 
richly painted and gilded, the stall-work, 
the screen from the first bay, which forms an 
ante-chapel, and the “ wind o ” now ina 
gallery at the west end. floor was 
relaid by Bishop van Mildert, and the reredos 


added by Bishop Lightfoot. The only other 
interesting of castle is a wing a 
by Bishop Ruthall and finished by Bishop 


Tunstall, both of whom have carved their 
arms upon the work done by them. 


Brancepeth Church. 

From Bishop Auckland the journey was 
continued past the site of the Roman fort of 
Vinovium at Binchester, to Brancepeth, 
where the church was described by Canon 
Fowler. It was dedicated, he pointed out, 
in honour of St. Brandon, and was interest- 
ing chiefly for its rich and remarkable wood 
fittings, believed to be the work of Bishop 
Cosin when rector here from 1626 to the 
usurpation. They include the whole of the 
stall-work and chancel screen, the altar, the 
pulpit, the font cover, several enclosed pews 
in the transeptal chapels, and the pews 
throughout the church. From notes taken 
by him in 1863 Dr. Fowler showed that the 
church then possessed a reading-desk of 
equal beauty to the pulpit, and that the pews 
retained an original disposition, which had 
since been most unnecessarily destroyed, as 
well as the doors with which they all were 
fitted. Over the chancel arch was the 
original XVth century canopy of the rood- 
loft, and below that was fixed a piece of 
panelling with exquisite geometrical tracery, 
believed to have been brought from Durham 
after the Suppression. It forms the subject 
of a memoir by Billings. In the chancel now 
lie the truly colossal stone figure of a cross- 
legged knight, believed to represent Robert 
Nevill, who was killed at Berwick in 1319, 
and two very fine oaken effigies of Ralph, 
second Earl of Westmorland, and his wife, 
Margaret Cobham. Both wear the Yorkist 
livery collar of suns and roses. These 
figures now lie upon the base of what was 
once a high tomb that stood in the middle 
of the chancel. The church is also of con- 
siderable interest architecturally, and chiefly 
of the XIIIth and XIVth centuries. At 
the west end of the north aisle is a good 
collection of ancient monumental slabs, and 
in the south chapel a fine “ Flanders kist,”’ 
of a date circa 1360-70, 


Durham and the Evolution of Gothic 
Architecture. 

At the evening meeting Mr. John Bilson 
read a paper, ilasteated” by lantern-slides, 
on the place of Durham in the evolution of 
Gothic architecture, of which the following is 
a Summary i 

_The beginnings of the Norman school are 
discernible in the ab church of Bernay, 
a work of the first half of the XIth century. 
By the time of the Conquest of England 
the school was fully formed, and achieving 
such masterpieces for the time as Jumiéges 
and Saint- Etienne at Caen. The accident of 
the Conquest led to the transference of the 
centre of activity from Normandy to England 
during the last quarter of the ith cenvury. 
"he Normans developed here the logic of 
construction, and were innovators in 
“ie practice of expedients which only needed 
tuller development to reach the essentials 
cf what we call Gothic. Their structural 
advance receives its most mani- 
‘estation in the cathedral church of Durham, 
which is quite Gothie in construction, 
though still Rom e in expression. After 
the opening of the XJIth century the centre 
of the Norman school returned to Caen, and 
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there was another important development 
in vaul the sexpartite and similar 
systems, which contributed much towards 
ultimate Gothic solution. It was not given 
to the Normans to achieve the final solution ; 
having done so much, they had built up 
powerful traditions, which in themselves 
were a bar to further rapid advance. Thus 
the architecture of Lower Normandy in the 
latter part of the XIIth century retains more 
Romanesque character than contemporary 
English work, which again retains far more 
than does “ee Normandy nearer to the Ile- 
de-France. This last school, one of the 

rest of all until the second quarter of the 

th century, had no well-established 
traditions to hamper its advance; and, 
profiting by the experience of its pre- 
decessors, adopted and improved upon their 
expedients, giving them a new and fitting 
expression, and achieved the final steps in 
the evolution of Gothic. The glory of its 
achievement is in no way diminished by the 
fact that others had preceded it in the 
earlier stages of the journey, nor are the 
partial successes of the earlier stages less 
noteworthy. And one of the buildings which 
looms out largest in this earlier story is the 
cathedral church of Durham. 


Monkwearmouth Church. 

On Friday, July 24, the members jour- 
neyed first by train to Sunderland, and thence 
by road to the ancient church of St. Peter, 
at Monkwearmouth. Mr. C. R. Peers, 
who described the building, said that the 
church was of extremely early construction, 
and its earliest parts could satisfactorily be 
dated to probably the year 674. To this 
date belonged the western portions of the 
nave and the lower stages of the western 
tower, which originally consisted of a porch 
with arched openings in each of its three free 
sides and achamber above. This was subse- 

uently carried up as a tower, but at what 
ps is uncertain, the work being appar- 
ently of the [Xth century, which was seem- 
ingly an impossible date historically. The 
piers of the chancel arch are contemporary 
with the tower, ana had been supposed at one 
time to belong to a second church of St. 
Mary, which perhaps stood in line with St. 
Peter's to the east, but this view could not be 
upheld. Mr. Peers also called attention to 
the remarkable sculptures in the lower 
stories of the tower, and to the extraordinary 
collection of early carvings, etc., now stored 
in the vestry. The vicar, the Rev. H. 8. 
Boutflower; pointed out that according to 
a passage in one of the Venerable Bede’s 
sermons it was the aim in his time to build 
churches of the same dimensions as those of 
Solomon’s Temple, and the measurements of 
the Monkwearmouth church in feet corre- 
sponded exactly to those of the Temple in 


cubits, 
Hylton Castle. 

The journey was next continued to Hylton 
Castle, where the party was hospitably 
received by Mr. W. M. Parrington. The 
Castle, Mr. Hope explained, had owed its 
origin to one Roman of Hylton, to whom the 
prior and convent of Durham in 1157 had 
granted the privilege of having a chaplain to 

rform divine service in his chapel of 
Hylton. From Roman down to 1739 the 
castle had continued as the home of the 
Hyltons in unbroken male descent, an unusual 
thing in so unsettled a district. The existing 
builaing was but the gatehouse to a large 
mansion which had never been built, and 
was the work of William of Hylton between 
1376 and 1435. On the inner or eastern 
face was a large and finely carved representa- 
tion of the White Hart badge of King 
Richard II., but the royal banner on the 
west front bore the arms first adopted by 
King Henry IV. about 1407. This front is 
also decorated with a large number of shields 
of arms, as well as a large banner of the 
Hylton arms within a canopied niche, now 
moved from its original place. But the 
heraldry showed that the shiclds were of 
more than.one date, and had apparently been 
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collected into their present ition. Mr; 
Hope called attention to the. mstahiondceed 
— surmounted by stone figures, among 
which were the remains of two large images 
of St. George and St. Michael, each standing 
on a dragon. 

The shell of the chapel, on rising ground 
to the north-east, was also inspected. This 
was entirely rebuilt in the third quarter of 
the XVth century by William Lord Hyiton, 
whose arms it bears, as an aisleless parallelo- 
gram, but early in the XVIth century 
semi-octagonal transepts were thrown out, 
divided by floors, each into two stories. 
This interesting structure is now roofless, 
and falling rapidly into decay. The party 
then returned to Durham by fail, and after 
luncheon reassembled at the Castle, which 
was explained by Mr. C. C. Hodges. 


Durham Castle, etc. 

Mr. Hodges addressed a few words to 
the visitors on the Castle generall y, and said 
that the site of the city of Durham was one 
of great interest from every point of view. 
Geologically it was of interest as a piece of 
sandstone rock isolated by the action of the 
river round it, so conspicuously that there 
was a tradition that the stone was taken out 
of the bed of the river and used to build the 
Cathedral and Castle. As far back as 1532 
that tradition was extant. The actual 
historic evidence they had of any occupation 
of the plateau on which the Cathedral was 
built was the coming of St. Cuthbert’s body. 
The building of the Castle did not date earlier 
than 1072, but there was probably some 
kind of defensive earthworks on the spot 
before. The city occupied an oval space of 
ground something like 1,550 yds. in length 
and 500 yds. in width. The Castle was 
built at the north end of the promontory and 
the Cathedral occupied the termination of 
it. The site was surrounded by a wall which 
had two gates and two bridges. The principal 
gate was the gaol gate in Queen-street, and 
the other gate the water gate at the end of 
the North Bailey. Another gate crossed 
the Bailey near the church of St. Mary-le- 
Bow, which got the name from the Bow or 
arch which crossed the street, and which 
was taken down when the church was rebuilt. 
The plan of the Castle was a triangle of con- 
siderable extent. It was a very large 
castle, because it was the centre of the 
Palatinate of Durham, where the bishops 
lived in regal splendour. They had every 
regal right over the Palatinate, except that 
they could not levy taxes to go to war and 
eould not go to war without the permission 
of the King. 

Taking the Castle chronologically, Mr. 
Hodges first conducted the visitors to the 
Norman chapel, which he described as one 
of the most interesting that could be found. 
The Norman gallery was next visited. 
This was built by Bishop Pudsey, and here 
Mr. Hodges remarked that that munificent 
prelate had two architects, who, while skilled 
in detail, were not successful as constructive 
architects, and the building he had erected had 
failed from structural debility. That part 
of Durham Castle showed signs of giving way, 
and had it not been for the action of Bishop 
Langley in buttressing all the west end 
would have been in the Wear. Passing 
down the noble black oak staircase, the 
visitors descended to the Tunstall Gallery, 
with its tapestry of the time of Bishop 
Cosin and its beautiful Norman doorway, 
and thence returned to the great hall. The 
bulk of the hall, said Mr. Hodges, was of the 
time of Bishop Bek, and dated from the 
XIVth century. The great door and two of 
the windows belonged to the original — 
He lamented that the magnificent 

ling of the time of Bishop Cosin was 
estroyed many years ago. A walk along 
the terrace, from which beautiful views of 
the city and vicinity were obtained, com- 
pleted the afternoon’s proceedings. 

After tea Canon Greenwell met the party 
in the cathedral library—once the monks’ 





dormitory—and gave an address on the 
c 
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y and character of the library itself and 
e that composed it. He also 
liscussed the fine collection of Saxon crosses 
and gravestones from various parts of the 
bishopric, and referred to the long-standing 
contro fas to the body of St. Cuthbert, 
whose , he had no hesitation in 
saying, was that now lying beneath the site 
of the shrine behind the high altar of the 
cathedral church, ; 
At the evening meeting Mr. Kenneth C. 
Bayley read a paper in the castle courtyard 
on some early points in connexion with the 
history of Durham City. 
The speaker said that Framwellgate and 
Elvet bridges were built in their present 
ition so that they could be commanded 
foe the Castle, for in the days when they 
were built Durham was the great fortress of 
the North. The first great change came 
shortly after the Conquest, when Bishop 
Flambard levelled the space between the 
Castle and the cathedral, which was then 
occupied with mean houses, and made it as 
ae os © Se ee eee 
rom fire to both buildings and to keep them 
clear of filth. Mr. Bayley went on to narrate 
many interesting facts about the early 
history of the city, which was then divided 
into several divisions, each with its own 
court. In 1179 Bishop Pudsey granted a 
charter, which conferred certain mercantile 
privi on the inhabitants. In the middle 
of the XVth century a reactionary policy set 
ih, and the Bishop exercised a more 
direct control over affairs of the city. 
In 1565 a charter of incorporation was 
granted, and in 1602 this was succeeded by 
a more liberal charter. At the end of the 
XVIIth century the episcopal borough of 
Durham was virtually independent of the 
Bishop. Amongst other incidents mentioned 
in the paper was one which occurred in 1674, 
when the Archdeacon of Durham was 
arrested for debt within the cloisters. 
Saturday, the 25th, was devoted to 
excursions to Gainford and Wycliffe churches, 
Eggleston Abbey, and Barnard Castle. 


Gainford Church. 


Gainford Church was described by Mr. C. R. 
Peers, and is an interesting building, mostl 
of the early part of the XIIIth century, wit 
a fine eastern triplet to the chancel, and an 
engaged western tower with arches to the 
aisles as well as the nave. On the north of 
the chancel is an ancient vestry, and in the 
north porch is a fine collection of fragments 
of early crosses and gravestones. In the 
churchyard in the angle of the chancel and 
south aisle is a good mediwval tomb to Sir 
William Pudsey and Elizabeth, his wife, 
which Mr. Peers suggested would be better 
cared for if room could be found for it inside 
the church. A short visit was also paid, by 
the kindness of the present occupiers, to 
Gainford Hall, a picturesque structure built 
by John Cradock in 1600, with a good stucco 
cornice and oak panelling in one of the lower 


rooms. 
V ycliffe Church. 


Wycliffe Church, which was next visited, 
was also described by Mr. Peers, who pointed 
out that its chief feature of interest was the 
early painted glass still remaining in the 
large XIVth century windows in the south 
wall. As regards the tracery openings the 
glazing, though somewhat “restored” is 
complete, with figures of angels with musical 
instruments and representations of the Holy 
Trinity, the Majesty, and Our Lady and 
Child respectively. The lights were filled 
with saints under canopies, but portions onl 
of these now remain. Built into the sou 
wall externally is a good gravestone with 
ornate cross and a pair of shears and incised 
inscription inlaid with lead to Iseude de 
Hielagh, wife of Thomas de Thorp. 


Eggleston Abbey. 
After luncheon at the Morritt Arms at 
Greta Bridge: the journey was resumed to 


— bbey, the 
ergpetiren Pelt meg 
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the River Tees! Mr. Hope vps persie ined briefly 
the history and, peculiarities of the Order of 
Premonstratensian or White Canons to 
which the Abbey belonged, and referred ‘to 
the foundation of Eggleston from the neigh- 
bouring Abbey of St. Agatha during the 
closing years of the XIIth century. To this 
period belong the north wall and west end of 
the aisleless nave ; but in the middle of the 
XITIth century the church was extended 
eastwards and followed later by a new 
crossing and enlarged south transept. The 
north transept was reconstructed about the 
same time, but its ruins had been removed 
within the last few years to _ a stable-yard! 
Lastly, about a century after the foundation, 
the nave _ widened by Rea - cane 
apparently of carrying outa scheme for addi 
to he pont ide Only some remains of the 
outer walls of the church are now left, with 
such portions of the eastern range of 
as have ~~ destroyers of the 
transept. T included the vaulted sub- 
struction and other parts of the reredorter 
and what may have been the abbot’s 
i In the nave of the church aré a 
number of in 


teresting indents of brasses, and 
& large marble slab, now in three pieces, with 
the name of as » “ bastard,” 
and the prayer, “Thu for thi passions ser, 
have mersi of thi sinfull her.” Mr. Hope 
pointed out that the abbey, although sup- 
ressed with the lesser monasteries, was re- 
ounded by letters patent in 1536-7 and 
survived till the overthrow of the greater 
houses three years later. 
Barnard Castle. 

Barnard Castle, which was the last place 
in the day’s programme, was also described 
by Mr. Hope, but under the disadvantage of 
a heavy shower, which necessitated the 
party being crowded into the vaulted base- 
ment of the principal tower. The castle is 

ly situated on a series of rocky plat- 
orms forming the several baileys on a 
cliff overlooking the Tees, but its su 
divisions are now gardens and orchards, 
and no general survey of the castle can be 
made. Mr. Hope pointed out that its plan 
conformed to t of the Norman mount- 
and-hailey type, but had been fortified from 
its foundation by Bernard Baliol before 1130, 
with walls of stone instead of banks of 
earth, deirved from the rock on which it 
stood. The motte, or highest part, was 
encircled by a wall, in the ring of which a 
later tower had been intruded, as at Conis- 
borough, probably late in the XIIIth century. 
The basement of this afforded an unusual 
example of a nearly flat domed vault of 
stones set on edge. 

Pittington Church. 

On Monday, the 27th, the party first drove 
to Pittington Church, an interesting building, 
which was described by Mr. C. C. Hodges. 
It has suffered much at the hands of 
“ restorers ’’ and rebuilders, but retains the 
side walls and remains of the windows of a 
late Saxon or early Norman nave, with later 
arcades into the added aisles. The older 
portions of the north arcade are late Norman 
with bold spiral bands round the pillars, 
Outside the north aisle, below the level of the 
original windows are two blocked loops, 
some distance apart, which apparently 
lighted a destroyed chamber of some ki 
that stood within the aisle. 

Lumley Castle. 

ve Recor Mer was next visited, 
was ri Mr. as one of a 
of late XIVth » Aart build which illus. 
trated the transition from re towers 
as that of Rochester or the ite Tower in 
London te the courtyard t 
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who obtained a licence to ‘prenellate from 


Bishop Skirlaw in 1389, and another from 
the King in 1392. To him was due most of 
the existing structure, including the fine 
display of over the eastern entrance, 
but his grandson John, Lord Lumley (1544. 
1609), was responsible for all the uncusped 
Tador windows and the double pile of shields 
on the west side of the quadrangle. The 
later alterations to the south and west fronts 
were carried out by Sir John Vanbrugh 
batween 1721 and 1728 for Richard, the 
second Earl of Scarborough, but had been 
projected by the first earl. Mr. Bilson 
pointed out that the several builders of 
the northern A pes 3 of houses, like Lumley, 
were all related by marriage, and had fought 
= abroad, and he thought it not 
unlikely that their castles were built out 
of the spoil of the French wars. After a 
perambulation of the principal chambers and 
an enjoyment of the fine view from the top 
of the Castle the party continued its journey 
to Chester-le-Street. Here, after luncheon, 
a visit was _ to the church, which was 
described by Mr. C. C. Hodges. The building 
is architecturally not remarkable, except for 
its stone spire and the curious anchoridge 
at the west end of the north aisle, but is 
noteworthy, apart from its historical associa- 
tions with the body of St. Cathbert, which 
80 long rested here, for the curious series of 
posthumous e of ancestors, collected 
or placed here John, Lord Lumley, the 
author of the late sixteenth century changes 


at the castle. 
Finchale Priory. 


Finchale Priory was the last objective, 
and was prmcaenaye & Mr. Hope. Its story, 
he said, began with that of St. Godric, 
who was successively a pediar, a pirate, o 
palmer, and a pious person, and eventually 
settled here as a hermit about 1110, and died 
in 1170. He built at Finchale first a wooden 
chapel, but afterwards a stone church, in 
which he was buried. The Priory was 
founded in 1196 as a cell of Durham, and 
endowed with the lands of an earlier founda- 
tion of Black Canons, established at 
Baxterwood, nearer Durham. The inmates 
first used St. a church, but soon 
began to it by a larger structure, 
with wttached” saonnatic: buildings, ot which 
considerable remains exist. The church 
was cruciform with a tower and spire over 
the crossing and aisles to both choir and nave, 
but was nearly a century in building. In 
1364-1367 the aisles were unrooted and 
pulled down, the arcades walled up, and new 
windows inserted in the blocking ; probably, 
as suggested by Mr. C. C. Hodges, to give 
more light to the unclearstoried choir and 
nave. unusual le of the eastern area 
was no doubt due to the existence therein of 
St. Godric’s tomb, and the church was also 
remarkable for the cylindrical piers of the 
steeple. The buildings round the cloister, 
with the exception of the frater, which 
stands upon a very perfect subvault, are 
much ruined, but a group to —" soul 
east containing the infirmary and prior 
lodging, is also fairly perfect, though much 
cendabined with rubbish and fallen masonry. 
iory is of unusual beauty, 
on a gentle slope beside a bend of the river 
Wear, with a wooded rocky bank opposite. 
In the eveni the annual business 
meeting was when reports of the 
Council and of the Treasurer were presented, 
showing a most state of affairs. 
bongs were also received 8 to 
e 
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Eashy and Richmond. 

Tuesday, July 28, was devoted to a joint 
visit of ‘the Institute and the Yorkshire 
Archeological Society to Easby and Rich- 
mond. On arrival at the latter place by 
special train the party first proceeded, 
some on foot and some in carriages, to Easby, 
when the extensive remains of the Premon- 
stratensian abbey of St. Agatha were inspected 
under the: guidance of Mr. Hope. Its plan, 
he pointed out, was exceptionally irregular, 
the cloister being ee a instead of 
square, and: the dorter had been squeezed 
out of its normal: position over the chapter- 
house, ete, and: built out on the west. The 
infirmary block was. disposed on the north, 
but the only way to it was through the 
chureh, instead of by the usual passage. For 
all these irregularities it was difficult to 
account, inasmuch as there was ample level 
ground to the east and north. though 
the abbey was founded in 1152 there were 
few traces of any important work before the 
close of the XIIth century, to which date 
most of the church had belonged. The 
infirmary block, the c r-house, etc., 
and the western e of buildings were early 
XIIIth century work, and the frater and its 
subvault circa 1270-80. The western range 
is partly of two and partly of three stories, 
and combines in @ most ingenious manner 
the sleeping and other quarters of the canons, 
with ample but separate accommodation for 
guests. A move was next made to Easby 
parish church, where Mr. Peers pointed out 
its architectural features and the remarkable 
series of early paintings on the walls and 
window jambs of the chancel. The party 
then returned to Richmond, and, after 
luncheon, proceeded to the site of the Grey 
Friars monastery. Here Mr. Peers described 
the main features of friars’ houses, and showed 
how the usual narrow crossing had been sur- 
mounted at Richmond by a fine and lofty 
late XVth century tower, which fortunately 
remained perfect, with an interesting frag- 
ment of south aisle; but all else had 
been destroyed. The grandly situated 
castle was next visited, under the guidance 
of Mr. Hope, who explained that it was still 
enclosed by the rubble walls, with herring- 
bone work in places, erected by its founder, 
Earl Alan, before 1086. To him was also 
due the small chapel in one of the mural 
towers, and the remarkable hall in the south- 
east corner of the bailey, with its coupled 
window lights. The early date claimed for 
these buildings by Mr. Hope was confirmed 
by Mr. Bilson, who said that the carved 
capitals of the original entrance, now within 
the great tower, might have come straight 
from Normandy ; there could be no doubt 
too as to the early date of the great hall. 
The great tower, which forms so striking a 
feature of the castle, was shown by Mr. ro a 
to have been built over and outside of t 
original early entrance, probably by Earl 
Conan, who died in 1171, and from an entry 
on the Pipe Roll for 1171-2 to have been 
a the year after his death, while the 

a ; 


cast 


the Honour of Richmond, and by an elaborate 
survey made, in view of its ir, in 1537-8. 
The day’s proceedings concluded with a visit 
to the parish church, which was described 
by Mr. Peers, 


Herham Abbey, Aydon Castle, etc. 
Wednesday, J 2¥, the last day of 
meeting, was rs 
to He: Abbey, A 
Ronee a yer Brctort 
oman town tum, near Corbridge. 
On arrival at Hecker Ge natabors were 
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be struck by the changes that have occurred 
in the interval. Yesterday, on the first 
occasion for centuries—probably not since the 
Early English fabric was built—the old 
pilgrims’ way into the crypt was once again 
Open, as it will be for the future, thus giving 
easy access to what is without doubt one of 
the most remarkable ecclesiastical interiors in 
England. And remarkable was another 
coincidence, that just prior to the visit of the 
archeologists to the North on this occasion 
there should have been discovered the apse 
of St. Wilfrid’s church. Built in 674 these 
remains, wonderfully preserved, were dis- 
covered under the quire floor last May, and 
round it a remarkable group of Saxon graves. 
The finding of the apse has given an added 
interest to the ancient frith stool, the 
Cathedra of the Ki and Bishops of 
Northumbria, the Stool of Peaee, and the 
Chair of Sanctuary, which formerly stood in 
St. Wilfrid’s apse. The new nave itself, now 
completed, makes Hexham a complete 
church from end to end for the first time 
since the XIVth centary. 

Mr. C. C. Hodges next gave an account of 
the architectural history, and conducted the 


party round the buildi Some remarks 
were added by Sir Hi Howorth and Mr. 
Francis Bond, and by Mr. Ayther Vallance, 


who called attention to the recent destruction 
of the ancient staircase within the quire 
screen and to the cutting out and hingeing 
of the hitherto fixed panels of the screen 


itself to provide a how from the nave. 
After luncheon party drove to A 
Castle, a very perfect example of a fortified 


manor-house of the XIIIth and XIVth cen- 
turies, with the living-rooms all on the first 
floor, the features of which were described 
by Mr. W. H. Knowles. The journey was 
next continued to the site of the excavations 
at Corstopitum, where Mr. R. H. Forster and 
Mr. Cheeseman described the works now in 
progress under their direction. A very 
perfect and interesting fountain-base, dis- 
covered late last year, has again been opened 
out and further explored, and two large 
granaries west of it have also been un- 
covered. One of these is constructed of 
exceptionally well-built ashlar, and had 
mullioned loops to ventilate the i 
channels beneath the stone floor. To the 
east of the fountain a massive arch, lying just 
as it fell, had been partly uncovered, with 
numbers on the stones to mark the order of 
their building. In the course of the ex- 
cavations, which have only just been begun 
for the season, besides the usual finds of 
pottery, etc. a number of interesting archi- 
tectural and sculptured fragments have 
already come to light, including a large 
slab with the bust of a sun-god or emperor, 
another with part of the figure of a horse, and 
~— portions of moulded stonework. 

With the > ag itum swe podem wor 
meeting ended. wea 
with the exception of the Barnard Castle day, 
was delightfully fine, and the success of ile 
—s may be measured by the fact that 
upwards of 120 gre and their friends 
took in it. ts, planned 
by an seal secretary, Mr. W. H. Knowles, 
wefe excellent in every way. 
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ST. ANN’S CHURCH, MANCHESTER. 


Tue Church of St. Ann bears upon the 
western wall of its fine square tower an 
imseription in these words :— 


ECCLESLE HUJUS SOLA BENEFAC- 
TORUM MUNIFICENTIA EXTRUCT® 
FUNDAMENTA JACTA Die xvi 
Man AD MDCCIX 
TOTUM OPUS ABSOLUTUM ET 
CONSECRATUM Dig xvi Jui 
AD MDCCXIL 


On the south side, as if with foreknow- 
ledge of future needs, the original architect 
left an inscription panel blank, ready for 
some later lettering. On this has been 
incised a few words which tell the story of 
some recent operations :— 


MURORUM SUPERFICIEM 
JAM VALDE DISSOLUTAM 
BT FRIATAM CIVES QUIDAM 
ANNO SALUTIS NOSTRE 
MDCCCCVIII 
INSTAURANDAM PIE 
CURABANT. 


The stone, in fact, after two hundred years 
of rude buffeting, had become “greatly 
softened and worn” (the architect justifies 
friatam against classic objectors as being 
Vitruvian), and it needed the dutiful gene- 
rosity of a band of citizens to spend some 
4,0001, in setting it to rights. In Manchester 
there is but one colour for stonework, a 
ew of smoke-toned grey, which is, 

y the way, an astonishing test of s h 
in a building design ; but. Mr. Paul Water. 
house, under whom the repairs were carried 
out, found to his surprise when he first 
the work of repair that the designer had 
executed his pilasters and entablatures in a 
white stone, and his plain ashlar in red, 
thereby securing what must in the sunnier 
days of the XVIIIth century have been 
@ pretty contrast in colour between the 
strenuous and the quiescent elements of the 
design. Here came in a knotty problem for 
the restorer. Should he add to the inevitable 
“ spottiness ” of repair by putting patches 
both of red and of white on to the steady 

of the old work, or should he mend 
white work and red alike with one colour of 
new stone? Mr. Waterhouse decided on 
red for all—a red stone as nearly as possible 
identical with the red of the old work ; and 
the result, already rapidly toning down, 
a to have justified the choice. 

restorer found that in nearly all cases 
the worst of the blemishes—and some were 
very bad—came from the unwise precaution 
of “ ~~ S ” the stone with iron 
cram ps. eather had reached the iron; 
rust had followed, and with it that mysterious 
irresistible “‘ blowing” of the stone which 
rust causes. 
The tower had been tied round with bands 
of iron to which—perhaps learning wisdom 
too late—the architect had applied a coating 
of lead. But the contractors of two hundred 
years ago were not infallible ; that lead was 
intermittent; where it failed weather 
triumphed, and a big block of architrave fell 
from the top entabiature, to call insistently 
for immediate restoration. ius 

Ww bedding, again, was na a 
suk a failure in some blocks; naturally 
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be left (even if it were rough or ragged), | 


not a stone was spared that came under 
suspicion of weakness. 


repair took about four. years with | 


certain intermissions. Mr. Waterhouse’s 
frequent visits were supplemented by the 
inspection of Mr. W. 
works, and Mr. W. Windsor, of Manchester, 
has been the surveyor. Happily, in spite of 
the dangers specially incidental to this class 
of work, not a single accident occurred. 

It may be well to record that the oak 
doorway leading from St. Ann’s-square to 
the vestry was put in from Mr. Waterhouse’s 
design during the present operations. 


pe 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, ABINGDON. 


Curist’s Hosprrat at Abingdon, in Berk- 
shire, is one of those charitable institutions 
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INTERNATIONAL ART CONGRESS. 
Tue third International Art for 


the Development of Drawing and Art Teaching 
and their Application to Industries was 


| opened on Monday at the Imperial Institute. 
Sir John Gorst presided at the commence- 


bson as clerk of 
' Carlisle was then elec 


founded by the boy king, Edward VI. It is | 


really one of three old altishouses that 
surround the churchyard ‘of St. Helen’s 
Church. Its most distinctive architectural 
features are the long range of wooden 
cloisters, and the tall lantern with a gilded 
vane rising from the centre of the roof. In 
the panelled hall beneath the lantern hang 
rtraits of Edward VI. and Sir John Mason, 
is co-founder in this charity. Among the 
treasures preserved here is a curious old 
volume written by Master Francis Little in 
‘1627. It bears the title, ““ A Monument of 
‘Christian Munificence,” and is the life-story 
of the Sir John Mason above mentioned. 
Srpygey Heatu 


ment of the ings, and the Earl of 
President and took 
the chair. 
Presidential Address. 

The President, in a short address, said that 
this was the third Congress of its kind, the 
two previous having been held at Paris and 
Berne mga At the Congress there 
were fifty-one official delegates from thirty- 
seven countries and more than 1,800 
members. He wished the international 
aspect of the Conference had been more 
fully realised in this country. At the Paris 
Conference there were only about twelve 
British visitors, and they owed the London 
Con to the fact that these teachers were 
vividly impressed by the encouragement 
which was given their confréres abroad. It 
was impossible to exaggerate the educational 
effect of the Exhibition which was being held 
in connexion with the Congress, and this was 
a movement which ought to be particularly 
weleomed in this country since it showed the 
extraordinary variety of ideas and teaching 
methods illustrated more vividly than 
any report could the organisation and equip- 
ment of those nations who had a far larger 
experience than Great Britain of wsthetic 


' and technical education. Of the subjects to 


be discussed at the Congress the most 
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important to this country in his opini 
those which bore upon the y. acta 
between various ranks of schools 


and the of art to industry. Ip 
this matter he thought many foreign countries 


were their masters, and in this country they 
had still to learn what they could. The jn. 
difference of the Government to art teaching 
was illustrated by the very marked neglect 
f that and he hoped those present 
would attribute it to extreme stupidity 
— vane — =. intentional rudeness, 

a visitors would be ab] 
to tell them how it was that their Miniotens 
and members of their municipalities were as 


art education did not extend to the public 
schools and Universities in this country 

ight be a good deal to account for the 

ifference of the Government. Another 
difficulty they had to deal with was the 
divergence in the past of the training of 
workmen in art schools, and perhaps a stil] 
further difficulty was the fact that their 

verning classes were the prey of the 
iterary gentlemen with theories, and were 
not capable of judging of the system they 
knocked up and knocked down. 


Disseminating Art in Manchester. 

Mr. T.:C. Horsfall, in a paper on “ Methods 

of Disseminating Knowledge and Love of Art,” 
said he could easily indicate the methods 
which seemed to him to be best adapted to 
disseminate knowledge and love of art in a 
manufacturing town by describing the 
methods used by the Committee of the 
Manchester Art Museum. In 1877 there 
were large districts in Manchester which were 
almost exclusively inhabited by workpeople 
of the poorer class. Owing to the filthiness 
of the air vegetation was almost completely 
destroyed, and, owing to the same cause and 
the comparative poverty of the population, 
hardly any beauty of colour or form was 
found in the houses, which were themselves 
darkened by soot. It was found that a 
large proportion of the children in these 
districts were ignorant of all flowers and 
other country thi though they had 
learned in schools the names of many of 
them. No good examples of art were known 
to them. A museum of a new kind was 
formed in Ancoats, and in it were placed 
collections of pictures of wild and garden 
flowers; trees, their foliage, blossom, and 
fruit : butterflies, birds, other creatures ; 
pictures of beautiful scenery near Manchester 
and elsewhere ; pictures to give knowledge 
of the most striking parts of the earth's 
surface; pictures of historical scenes and 
heroic deeds ; rtraits of historical per- 
sonages and of local worthies ; pictures for 
children, such as framed sets of plates from 
Caldecotts & Crane’s tales ; casts of sculpture, 
textile fabrics, metal work, pottery, glass, 
ete.; collections of pictures to illustrate 
important stages in development of the 
art of painting from the time of the cave- 
dwellers to our own day; collections of 
pictures illustrating the history of architec- 
ture and of sculpture ; collections to explain 
and show the development of the chief 
reproducing processes, such as wood-engrav- 
ing, line-engraving, etching, and lithography. 
the pictures and other objects were 
“ac age with descriptive and explanatory 
bels, and were arranged incongruous 
groups. The museum was opened in the 
—- and on Sunday afternoons. Every 
week during the autumn, winter, and spring 
there were entertainments of music, 
lectures, etc. A choral had been 
formed, and there was an annual exhibition of 
plants. In 1895 the time spent by school chil- 
dren in charge of a teacher at the museum Was 
made to count as time spent in school. The 
committee then appointed a curator to sive 
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~ | Jessons in the museum on pictures and their 


subjects to children t in schooltime 
from the elementary schools in the district. 
The Committee also lent 250 collections 





the different elementary schools. The ot 
museum of the collections and pictures lent 
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Is had had much influence in dis- 
pies _ know and love of both 
nature art, but the art museum had been 
less successful than it would otherwise have 
been owing to the insufficiency of its income, 
which had made it impossible to employ 
salaried curators to sec seg its contents to 
visitors. Dante G. Rossetti, G. F. Watts, 
Philip G. Hamerton, and Ruskin all showed 
their approval of the scheme of the museum 
by valuable gifts to it. 

Art in the School and the Home. 

Professor A. Keller and M. Léon Rioter 
contributed a joint paper on this sub- 
ject. Dealing first with the school, the 
authors considered that the mural decora- 
tions should be quiet but, at the same time, 
artistic. Schoolmasters might be authorised 
to use cheap reproductions of artistic deco- 
rative subjects, such as frieze borders, 
and even panels, and the decoration of the 
room should be completed by good _repro- 
ductions of famous works of art. Sets of 
lantern slides should be lent schoolmasters 
for lectures. It would be a good thing to 
give children as many pictures as possible as 
prizes, and they should be simple, easily 
understood, and welldrawn. Children should 
also be taken to see museums, exhibitions, 
and ee b re schoolmaster or 
other proper uali person. To ca 
art inte ie hase the authors suggested that 
publishers might use carefully chosen repro- 
ductions of pictures for classbook covers. 
The presentation of natural beauty and of art 
in industries, trades, and in the streets should 
be the chief preoccupation of modern 
society. With regard to art in the streets, 
it was suggested that there should be compe- 
titions for signs, and further that architects 
should be invited to submit plans for public 
elementary schools. Further local compe- 
titions in domestic arts should be organised. 

Miss E. P. Hughes (late Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College for secondary 
schools) dealt with the subject of school 
pictures under the three heads of the purposes 
for which they were uired, viz., (a) to 
illustrate lessons ; (b) +s teenints the class- 
rooms and central hall, and (c) to form asmall 
picture-gallery. With regard to the deco- 
ration of the classrooms and central hall, she 
insisted that a building first of all should 
be mace to serve the purpose for which it 
is intended, and in the use of a schoolroom 
this implied that it should be healthy. 
The second requisite was that it should be 
beautiful, but the first beauty at which they 
should aim was beauty of form and propor- 
tion in the structure itself, and almost a 
necessary part of this beauty was the colour 
of the walls, ceiling, etc., which either 
emphasised or hid the beauty of form 
and proportion. The room would look far 
more beautifal with two or three fine _—_ 
pictures of the right kind than with wa 
covered with small pictures. She thought 
oe ——. school picture must usually 
ye crea or this special purpose, ~ and 
regretted that the fs ag tke ue and 
paintable beauties of the British had 
not as yet been treated in suitable school 
pictures, Each picture should be appro- 
priately placed and suitably framed. The 
art of sculpture lent itself admirably to 
school decoration, especially in the form of 
bas-reliefs, if placed in the right light. 

Art and Public Taste. 

_ Mr. T. Delgaty Dunn (Chairman of the 
Scottish Committee) discussed the subject 
of ‘* Methods of Disseminating Ideas of Art 
and Developing Public Taste,” and said their 
‘unction as art teachers in the economy of 
a ieee twofold ; first _ train the mind 
‘rough the perception of things, and to 
develop that muscular control which per- 
mitted of their uate e ion ; secondly, 
duly to unders and qutks tha art impulse, 
which was the first of the h in 
the child, as in the race. So long as art 
teaching aimed only at the representations 


_in age galleries and museums, was ever 
to 
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unimportant branch of intellectual training ; 
and the beginning and end of their efforts 
would fail to awaken in the pupils’ minds 
any kinship of thought to all the great 
thoughts of the ages. It had been well 
said that “a country’s art, like all its other 
developments, must be based rimarily 
u the characteristics of its people.” 

they desired to improve the art of their 
country they must quicken the perception 
of those qualities that went to constitute art, 
that was, they must improve the artistic 
taste of the nation. The suggestion had 
frequently been made that a Minister of 
Fine Arts should be appointed to concern 
himself with questions of art and public 
taste. He, for one, had no faith in the 
improvement of public taste by legislation. 
Any appeal to the masses, to be effective, 
must begin when the mind was plastic and 
capable of receiving and retaining impressions: 
As to adults, such an appeal would only 
affect the small number whose regard for 
art matters was already to some extent 
formed. Their work lay with the young, 
and it was to them they must look with hope 
for any widespread measure of success in 
their efforts. art, whether in the home or 


other than a weariness in later years, 
pupils must early become accustomed to 
regard pictures, sculpture, and architecture 
with intelligence. Otherwise great and valu- 
able collections would exert no more bene- 
ficial influence, either on the industrial arts 
or on the art culture of a people, than would 
a great library on a community ignorant of . 
the art of reading. To come closer to the 
uestion of the dissemination of art ideas. 
n the words of Sir Joshua Reynolds, “ it 
is the natural progress of instruction to 
teach first: what is obvious and perceptible 
to the senses, and from hence proceed gradu- 
ally to notions large, liberal, and complete, 
such as comprise the more refined and higher 
excellences in art.” The creative use of 
nature’s materials for human purposes, 
which they called “ building,”’ seemed at once 
the obvious and natural basis of study, 
affording, as it does, the most a parent 
and permanent form of national history. 
By the study of buildings he did not mean 
a descriptive account of the mere edifices, 
but the study of the relation of the archi- 
tecture to the land and its resources, to 
neighbouring influences, as well as to religion 
and climate, war and commercial intercourse. 
The means of illustration was readily found 
in the lantern and good slides. Thus con- 
sidered, the environment, texture, light 
and shade, relative proportions, and their 
influence and effect, could be seen and 
explained. Needless to say, however, the 
extent to which this kind of study could be 
carried on would depend on the age of the 
pupils, the time at the teacher's ne EY, 
and the personal interest he felt in the subject. 
For older pupils an explanation of the func- 
tional meaning of the construction and orna- 
ment of buildings would be of vital impor- 
tance. Computed at its lowest, the beneficial 
effect that a review of fine architectural 
examples would have on the minds of pupils 
was incalculable. Learning might be un- 
conscious, but learn they must. Where 
sculpture had formed part of a scheme in an 
architectural composition, it would naturally 
be considered at the same time, and in 
relation to the building. Later, it might be 
illustrated and explained in closer detail. 
The study of pictures could be treated in 
simple interesting ways by lantern repro- 
ductions, good prints, or by both. our 
study undoubtedly required to be systematic, 
and given a larger share of time and attention. 


Szconp Day’s ProceEDINes. 
Sir John Gorst presided at the second 
sitting of the Congress on Tuesday. 
Apprenticeship and Education. 
Professor W. R. Lethaby read a paper on 
“ Apprenticeship and ucation.” He 





of visualised ieee, art teaching must 
remain @ one-sided and therefore relatively 
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amplification of the idea that all education 
should be apprenticeship, and all apprentice- 
ship should be education. Education has 
become, in the thoughts of many, far too 
much a mere abstract grammar, and far too 
bookish. This bookish method has invaded 
even art education. Instead of learning 
directly how to draw in the simplest and 
yet surest way, one is supposed to learn first 
all about drawing in various subdivisions and 
artificial compartments, as, freehand drawing, 
model rey , perspective drawing, life draw- 
ing, and the like. Of course it is convenient 
to divide up a big subject like drawing into 
firstly, secondly, and thirdly, and the names 
freehand model, shaded drawing from the 
east, and the rest are as serviceable as any 
others, if it can be only made clear in the 
student’s mind that they are but many words 
for the one thing, drawing, and that the end 
of drawing is to represent an object or to 
convey an idea, not according to this or any 
other classification, but in the most effective 
way possible. These elaborate approaches 
to a practical subject, a form of gymnastic 
like drawing, are very wasteful of time 
and very destructive of confidence. It 
is as if one had to learn all about swimming 
under hydrostatics and mechanics before 
entering the water. 

The great end is production, the great 
thing is the trade, the craft, and sufficient 
culture can be hung up to any sufficient 
trade. The ordinary University course in 
England is really, and has been developed 
historically as, a preparaton for the voca- 
tion of being a landed proprietor or a clerk 
in orders. Primarily it was an apprentice- 
ship to the callings depending on letters ; 
its whole course and Teaeeee are parallel 
to the years of apprenticeship, and to the 
taking of the mastership in any of the old 
eallings regulated by guilds, but those 
callings provided also other forms of educa- 
tion. A University, indeed, is a Guild of 
Letters, and only one of several guilds. 
Although a certain amount of differentiation 
is found in University courses for those 
who are to follow medicine, law, and the 
like ; men who are to practise arts, as 
painters, sculptors, musicians, builders, are 
not likely to pass throuvh such @ course 
without injury to their force and artistic 
gifts. What is wanted is a rational recog- 
nition of the fact that as life is a many-sided 
thing, so education must have many forms. 
When a great and universal education comes, 
the principal activities of life will have to be 
grouped into several divisions, faculties, 
or guilds, and then, I have no doubt, each 
typical faculty will make rules for proper 
education and apprenticeship in the given 
form of life, thus approximating once again 
to the old guild system. 

The unit for regulating education is 
properly, it seems to me, the organised art 
or craft, that is to say, its Guild. All proper 
education is the opening up of a necessary 
and beneficent life occupation. The exercise 
of such a calling furnishes the best and largest 
education in life itself. Drawing is best 
taught along with apprenticeship to a craft, 
or otherwise it becomes so generalised that 
it is difficult tor the ordinary student to see 
its application, and it becomes only 4 
“subject.” In thus generalising it into a 
ar apart from its application, the 
most valuable parts have often been forgotten. 
These most valuable parts are, I consider, (1) 
the bringing before the student fine material 
on which he forms his taste; (2) the uncon- 
scious absorption of facts not only as to the 
shape of man, but fine ornamental forms, 
letters, heraldry, symbols, etc.; (3) the 
collection of examples for use, so that if one 
wants a vine, a rose, a ship, or a stag, there 
is a study of it already laid up for reference. 
The old masters drew with this object, and 
that is why their drawings were 

and handed on. Modern masters, like Alfred 
Stevens or Burne-Jones, drew in this way 
to store up observations, but how late in 
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mere “ Life dra ings,” but observations of 
attitude and action so much valuable 


stock-in-trade! These supplementary pur- 
poses of ing dra : have been, I 
think, so much tten drawing 
has been so divided off from the crafts, 
even from the craft of painting, and I, for 
my think that all advanced drawing 
should be carried on in association with the 
learning of a craft, be it carpentry or sculp- 
ture ; nothing else makes it sufficiently real 
and vital, a cabinet-maker or silver-worker, 
in learning to draw, should accumulate 
quite a museum of examples. 

Many approaches to the apprenticeship 
ideal are being made, I hope, but with the 
statistical details I do not propose to attempt 
to deal, and I confine myself only to the 
idea. The great object of specific education 
seems to me to be the acquisition of a 
worthy craft by which to live. There is 
quite enough which belongs to, or can be 
properly associated with, all such callings 
to open out a way to raise up diverse forms 
of culture ; the rest is converse and commerce 
with nature, men, and books.” 

Professor Beresford Pite said he wished 
to point out in regard to the building arts 
it was essential that the teaching of drawing 
in the building trades should mean this— 
that they were not teaching drawing on 
paper with pencil and indiarubber, but were 
teaching drawing on stone with steel tools ; 
with woodwork and joints; and with all 
the muscular force of their biceps with a 
hammer on the anvil. It was perfectly 
obvious that the drawing they taught the 
child was futile if it was simply done by 
lead-pencil and indiarubber. The great thing 
was production. A’ little example of the 
effect of this method of teaching would, he 
thought, carry conviction to teachers. For 
some 500 years the building arts of England 
grew up without the assistance of English 
blacklead and American indiarubber. During 
these 500 years, from the time of the Norman 
Conquest to the time of the Renaissance, 
every building art in England developed a 
power of drawing in a way that had never 
been realised since. Inasmuch as _ their 
subject was apprenticeship and education 
with a view to production, he ventured to 
urge upon the Conference that in the building 
trades—and it was equally true of nearly 
all the applied arte—where form was not 
only indispensable but inevitable, that form 
could only be governed by drawing, could 
only show any refinement and expression if 
the drawing was inculcated with the i 
material and was face to face with the 
building facts. This was shown not only in 
England, but on the continent of Europe, in 
stonework, woodwork, and ironwork. He 
earnestly directed the attention of art 
teachers to that. 

Professor Lethaby, replying to various 
speakers, said he was speaking of the theory 
of education for all types of life in all 
ten thousand years ago and ten thousand 
years hence. The one suggestion he was 
anxious to lay before them was this—that 
whatever might be the difficulties of the 
moment, yet at the bottom and for all time 
the t of education must be settled by a 
general classification, whatever that might 
be, in which the form of life might run. 
Whether it be painting. sculpture, or archi- 
tecture, or baking or chimney-sweeping, the 
centre of organisation for education would be 
organised craft. 

Professor T. de Praetere (Zurich) followed 
with a paper on “ The Education of Appren- 
tices and Craftsmen for Industrial Art,” in 
which he remarked that the greater part of 
the work produced nowadays was hopelessly 
superficial in intention and the 
traditions of the great manufacturers—fine 
construction, solidity, and quality—were for- 
gotten an yy 3 de ’ ander upon tech- 
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they would realise the innumerable possi- 
bilities of their craft, and thus rage a 
work from becoming stereotyped. Instruc- 
tion should be based upon a fundamental 
principle applicable to all branches of in- 
dustrial art—the “ onlie begetter” of unity 
in diversity. From this harmony of handi- 
crafts the style of the future might spring. 


Organisation of Professional Art Training. 

Mr. E. R. Taylor (late Headmaster of the 
Birmingham School of Art) addressed the 
Congress on “The Organisation of Profes- 
sional Art Training,” and said that about 
eighty years ago an epidemic broke over the 
western world, the rash being, perhaps, most 
evident in England. The rash took the form 
of assertive ugliness, shams, and an intensi- 
fied commercialism. This ugliness pei pron 
first in furniture and other articles of daily 
use, and then in buildings, as opportunity 
offered ; marring their ancient cities, chang- 
ing spo d a comely town, until now they 
could only be compared to beautiful windows 
with nearly every pane broken and stuffed 
with dirty rags, and desecrating many 
villages with suburban villas and rows of 
workmen's ugly houses. He had lived long 
enough to have seen the beginnings of this 
evil growth of ugliness in many places, but 
all could see how virulent was the poison and 
how rapidly it could act looking at the 
destruction their example had wrought on 
Japan, whose arts were now like sweet 
flowers trailing in the mud. No wonder that 
tradition, the instinct of rightdoing, died, 
though, happily, they still much 
inherited skill. There was an imperative 
need now to restore that balance in the 
development of their faculties and to get 
back that sense of fitness and rightdoing 
possessed by their forefathers.. It followed, 
then, that at least until art was made an 
essential in all their universities and schools 
in the same manner as were the present 
essentials, the primary object of technical, 
craft, and art sc: must be to develop and 
train that inpate vision of beauty which he 
believed to be by all, and to do 
this by the iaplcet, qui surest, and 
most economical means, and by a craft 
common to most industries, is was 
provided by drawing, using the word in its 


widest sense. The training in art of both 
worker and purchaser had already influenced 
their industries, and though the modern 


work still bore some ttaces of the strain of 
constant effort against exciting conditions, 
and though they were still troubled with 
manufacturers’ parodies of the efforts of 
Wm. Morris, Mr. Walter Crane, and others, 
under the name of ‘“ New Art,” and sprigs 
of natural forms were being splashed and 
zarved too lavishly, there was much right 
ywoek being done even in peenonee ae h 
a few years were impregna en 
architects had toaeed somere Yea they 
were artists or professionals, and some 
noern eee were vee Og 
interesting to t benigh: creature, 
macy snd to an inc Page iescsasre 
public. y began late on downgrade, 
and the average architect of to-day, with his 
“Free Dutch Renaissance” and his notions 
of 6 wees and the picturesque, was the 
mos Opeless to get on an aacending plane. 
The text that might well be taken for all 
schools was, ‘‘ The artistic faculty should be 
developed before the mind is burdened with 
mechanical knowledge.” 

Professor Viktor Tardos dealt with the 
subject of “ The Training of the Imagination 
in Figure Composition.” 

Mr. W. H. Berry, in the course of a 
on “The Training of Craftsmen in Sche 
of Art,” said that it was often remarked that 
their art schools had no appreciable effect 
the district in which they were situated, 

‘this could only be remedied by two 
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means, i.¢., first by the decentralisation of 
schools and secondly by making them 
practical. 

Professor Paul Valet (Paris) dealt with 
the — of drawing in technical education, 
and advocated that the total time given 
to drawing should be six hours at least per 
week in primary and ten hours in secondary 
schools, and should be divided with reference 
to the ieular profession which was 
being studied—between geometrical drawing, 
plastic drawing, and ing. 

[Our Report will be continued next week.} 
ee ae 


Legal Column. 


Rieuts In UNPUBLISHED Drawings. 

THE important case of Mansell v. Valley 
Printing ny, which we commented 
upon in the Builder, April 18, has been 
carried to the Court of Appeal, where the 
decision of the judge of the Sacer Division 
has been affirmed. It will be remembered 
that the plaintiff had i 


advertisements ; someone in the plaintiff's 
employ had surreptitiously made copies of 
these pictures and sold the copies to the 
defendants, who had perfectly innocently 
i them before 





damages were the price he had > 
artist for ucing the pictures. > case 
involved no question of copyright, but 

i of the plaintiff at 


classrooms and also to photographs. 


Workmen's COMPENSATION. 

Two important decisions have recently 
been given by the Court of Appeal under the 
Workmen’s tion Act, 1906. They 
tinction between employ- 


fa A 
“employment of a casual nature, 
which only brings the employed within the 
Act if he is employed for the purposes of the 
employer's trade or business. In Chamber- 
lain v. Weston (the Builder, p. 113) the 
employer was the owner of certain house- 
property, and he employed the ap t as 
yman to do certain jobs on houses 
at so much an hour. It has already beep 
decided nad Court of Appeal “te & 
owning of houses is not carrying on a tr 
or business (see Bargewell v. Daniel, the 
Builder, December 7, 1907); therefore, if he 
was casually emplo this man would have 
no claim under the Act. The Court held 
that he was serving under a contract of 
service, and was a “ workman” within tbe 
Act, and the finding in this case has some 
light thrown upon it by the decision ™ 
another case, Dewhurst v. Mather, where 
more detailed judgment was delivered. 1» 
that case a woman was to come to # 
ce house and do laundry work eve!y 
iday and on alternate Tuesdays, and ‘he 
Court found that this was a periodic 





postcard to clean windows when requ! 
at a private house and his ae 
held to be give 
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employers some idea as to their position. 
Ta this last came the Court of Appeal pointed 
out that each job stood by itself and that 
there was no promise of further — 
held out, for although the practice been 
to send for the same man this was no 
contract that it would be continued. 


TRaDE UNIONS AND THE PARLIAMENTARY 
Lxgvy 


The decision of a judge of the Chance 
Division in the case of Osborne v. the Amal- 
gamated Society of Railway Servants is of 
considerable importance. The soeiety in 
question has recently amended its rules, and 
it is now a condition that all candidates for 
the Parliamentary re ntation of the 
union “ shall sign and accept the conditions 
of the Labour and be subject to their 
whip.” The plaintiff had brought this 
action to obtain a declaration that the rules 
as altered were invalid and the amendment 
ultra vires. The decision of the Court upon 
whether technicalities had been observed in 
passing the rules is of little importance; it 
i3 sufficient to say that the Court held upon 
the authority of cases decided under the 
Friendly Societies Act and Building Societies 
Acts that the rules, having been duly regis- 
tered, were binding; the real importance of 
the case lies in the decision that the rules 
were intravires. It has already been decided 
in the case of Steele v. South Wales Miners’ 
Federation, which we discussed in the 
Builder, June 26, 1907, that the provision 
of a Parliamentary representation fund is 
within the scope of a trade union’s powers, 
and the Court in the case under discussion 
has now decided that a resolution that 
representatives supported out of that fund 
shall support a particular political party is 
a matter affecting the internal policy of the 
unions with which the Courts will not 
interfere. This decision is a corollary to 
that in Steele’s case, but quite apart from 
the internal politics of trade unions it 
raises a very serious industrial question. 
There can be little doubt that at the time 
the Trade Unions Act of 1871 and 1876 
came into foree these societies were regarded 
as trade societies and not as political 
organisations. They bring compulsion to 
bear upon their members in connexion with 
their trade and not in connexion with 
politics. Non-union men are objected to by 
union men not because of their political 


opinions, but because they represent free 
labour, and compulsion of all kinds is re- 
sorted to, including strikes and personal 


violence, to oblige men to join the unions. 
Thus men who wish to ply their ordinary 
avocation and obtain a livelihood are com- 
pelled to join the unions, and the above 
cases show that when they have done so 
they can further be compe to subscribe 
to a political party, whatever may be their 
personal convictions. The Trades Disputes 
Act, 1906, has recently enlarged! the powers 
of compulsion, and it will precipitate indus- 
trial erises if these powers are exerted by 
either masters or men to forward their 
political ends. islation seems now to be 
urgently required to keep these societies 
Within their legitimate s as industrial 
societies. 
NUISANCE FROM DRAINAGE. 

Under the above heading in our issue for 
June 20 last we noted the case of Price’s 
Patent Candle Company v. London County 
‘ouneil, which raised a most important 
“ue In Connexion with the i of the 
‘ietropolis to the south side of river. 
‘he defendants have erected a pumping- 
sation, and in times of flood or heavy rain 
‘hey pump the storm-water into a culvert 
which leads into Battersea Creek. This 
“‘orm-water is mingled with sewage, and the 
}'aintiffs, who own the land on each side of 
‘he ereek and carry on their business there, 
complained of the nuisance, and sought to 
Prevent the defendants continuing their 
pumping operations. The case has already 
reached the Court of Appeal, and that Court 
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has affirmed the decision of the judge of the 
Chancery Division, who had pi the 
injunction prayed for. The County Council 
contended that they were acting under 
statutory authority, the Metropolis ° 
ment Act, 1855, sect. 135, and the Metropolis 

ment Amendment Act, 1858, sects. 1 
and 24, being mainly relied upon. The 
Court of Appeal considered that, far from 
these statutes authorising the course adopted 
by the,Council, the policy expressed by the 
legislation was to prevent the discharge of 
sewage into the Thames, and therefore into 
this creek, and that the creation of a nuisance 
was expressly prohibited. In the Court 
below it was stated that the decision in this 
case would necessitate a reconstruction of 
the whole sewage system, involving an ex- 
penditure of some sixty million pounds, but 
it 18 satisfactory to find that the Court of 
Appeal considered this apprehension un- 
founded on the evidence, and that the 
difficulty can be overcome at moderate 
eXpense and without interference with the 
general drainage system. This view, of 
course, has nothing to do with the law 
administered, but in the interests of the rate- 
payers it is to be hoped it may prove correct. 


SEWERS AND TRADE ErFLvent. 

It is satisfactory to note that the case of 
Brook v. Meltham Urban District Council 
(noted the Builder, July 11) has been carried 
to the Court of A peal, and that judgment 
has now been delivered placing the matter 
on the footing we indicated in our Note as 
being only equitable. The question was 
whether the plaintiffs were entitled to pass 
the refuse from their works down the sewers 
under the provisions of the Rivers Pollution 
Act, 1876. It was proved that the sewers 
themselves were of sufficient capacity to 
enable this to be done, but not the purifica- 
tion works, but the divisional Court felt 
constrained to hold that sect. 7 of the Act 
applied only to the actual sewers and did not 
embrace the other works. The Court of 
Appeal has now held that the proviso to 
sect. 7: ‘‘ Provided also that no sanita 
authority shall be required to give suc 
facilities when the sewers of such authority 
are only sufficient for the requirements of 
their district . . . . ” ineludes the whole 
sewage system. The opposite finding would, 
as we pointed out, have placed a very 
severe burden on the shoulders of the 


ratepayers. 
a a aed 


THE HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 
BILL. 


Tue further consideration of clause 11 was 
Pp with at the last meeting of the 
Committtee prior to the recess on Thursday of 
last week. : 

Replying to Mr, Morrell, Mr. Burns said he 
would regard the appointments of Commis- 
sioners as a default authority as being to a 
great extent destructive both of the principle 
and objects of the Bill. 5 

On subsection 3 of the clause, which pro- 
vides that if in the case of non-compliance with 
an order made on the a + + dis- 
trict, the Local Government Board, may, if they 
think fit, instead of enforcing the order against 
the council, make an order directing the 
county council to carry out the work, Mr. 
Ryland Adking moved an amendment to pro- 
vide that the power should only be exercised 
with the consent of the county council. He 
appealed to the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board not to force this duty upon un- 
willing county councils, but to work in har- 
mony with them. ; 

Mr. Burns said that county councils need 
not be under any fear that the Local Govern- 
ment Board would use their power harshiv 
and he really did not think the amendment 
was necessary. He sympathised with its spirit, 
however, and for that reason was willing to 

t it. 
mr 4 J. Dickson er pong that he 
thought the county councils were quite reason- 
ae in asking that their consent should be 
obtained before they were compelled to under- 
take work which council of an urban or 
rural district refused to do. 

r. Rogers, in supporting the amendment, 
said the more he discussed this question the 
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douncil proper supervising authority over 
districts and smell urban districts. — 

Mr. Morrell said he thought it was desirable 
to give the Local Government Board ful! dis. 
cretion against whatever body it thought best 
in order to get cottages built. : 

The amendment was carried. 
er poe, ne the Sellowing smendanant on 

aes CllOWing subs io t 
the end of the clause :— ™ eee 

* (5) Where the council of a county are of 
opinion that for any reason it is expedient that 
the council should exercise as respects any 
rural district in the county any of the powers 
of a local authority under Part III. of the 
principal Act. the council, after giving notice 
to the council of the district of their intention 
to do so, may apply to the Local Government 
peng” ws for an order conferring such powers 
on 

(6) Upon such an application being made the 

ard may make an order conferring on the 
county council] as respects the rura! district the 
powers of a local] authority under Part III. of 
the rincipal Act, and thereupon the provisions 
of t Housing Acts (including those enabling 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners to lend 
and fixing the terms for which money may be 
lent and borrowed) shal! apply as if the council 
were a local authority under Part III. of the 
principal} Act. 

Provided that the expenses incurred by the 
county council under any such order shal! be 
defrayed as expenses for genera! county 
purposes. 

(7) Where under any such order the county 

council have executed any works in a rural 

district they may transfer the works to the 

council of that district on such terms and sub- 

ect to such conditions as may be agreed 
tween them. 

Sir F. Channing, the Chairman, said he had 
given the amendment most careful considera- 
tion, and had come to the conclusion that, as 
it raised a very important point and one 
which was quite new, he must rule it out of 
order. It could, however, be taken as a new 
clause at the end of the Bill. 

Mr. Burns said he regretted the decision 
of the Chairman, but, of course, he must re- 
spectfully accept it. Under the circumstances 
he would suggest that the Committee did not 
diseusg clause 13 until after the recess. That 
clause defined the duty of the loca! authority 
as to the closing of houses considered unfit for 
human habitation. and his proposed amend. 
ment would greatly influence the Committee 
on any decision they might come to on that 
clause. 

The suggestion of the right hon. gentleman 
postponing the consideration of clause 13 until 
the next meeting of the Committee was 
accepted. 

Mr. Guinness proposed an amendment to 
the effect that clause 11 should not apply to the 
London County Council or the county of 
London. He said that in London a very lange 
sum had been spent and a great deal of troub 
taken by the various authorities to make hous. 
ing ag self-supporting as possible. The London 
County Council, apart from the 30,000 people 
who had been rehoused in connexion th 
public improvements and the clearances of in- 
sanitary areas, had housed 13,000 on sites under 
Part III. of the Act, and they proposed to go 
on housing. They desired to have a free hand 
in the matter, and they thought it was very 
undesirable that they should perhaps be com- 
pelled to build houses on an uneconomical! basis 
ust to satisfy the requirements of four house- 
holders who wished to have part of their rents 
paid out of the rates. The London County 
Council quite sympathised with the object of 
the clause in so far as it affected rura] and 
small district areas, but they thought that 

might well be exempted from its 
provisions. F : 

Mr. Burns said that however desirable it 
might be that the London County Council 
should have a free hand in this matter, he 
really could not give it as asked for in the 
amendment. He could not differentiate in the 
Bill between London and the provinces. All 
the safeguards that the hon. member sought to 
secure for the London County Council by the 
Bill not being applied to London could be, and 
were, secured by administrative and depart- 
mental action. : 

The amendment was by leave withdrawn, 
and the clause as amended was agreed to. 
Clause 12 was passed without discussion, and 
the Committee adjourned till Tuesday, 
October 13. 





—_-->-——_ 


Secoypary Scuoor, Hespex Brivce, Hautrax. 
—The foundation-stone has just been laid at 
Hebden Bridge of a new secondary school. 
The schoo] is to be dual, and the total esti- 
mated cost is 10,9507. It will accommodate 
150. Messrs. Sutcliffe & Sutcliffe are the archi- 





more he was convinced that the rea] solution 
of the whole matter was to give the county 


tects, and Mr. T. Wild the contractors. 
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mere “ Life dra ” but observations of 
attitude and action forming so much valuable 


stock-in-trade! These supplementary pur- 
poses of ing drawing have been, I 
think, so much forgotten because drawing 
has been so divided off from the crafts, 
even from the craft of painting, and I, for 
my think that a udvansed drawing 
should be carried on in association with the 
learning of a craft, be it carpentry or sculp- 
ture ; nothing else makes it sufficiently real 
and vital, a cabinet-maker or silver-worker, 
in learning to draw, should accumulate 
quite a museum of examples. 

Many approaches to the gerard 
ideal are being made, I hope, but with the 
statistical details I do not propose to attempt 
to deal, and I confine myself only to the 
idea. The great object of specific education 
seems to me to be the acquisition of a 
worthy craft by which to live. There is 
quite enough which belongs to, or can be 
properly associated with, all such callings 
to open out a way to raise up diverse forms 
of culture ; the rest is converse and commerce 
with nature, men, and books.”’ 

Professor Beresford Pite said he wished 
to point out in regard to the building arts 
it was essential that the teaching of drawing 
in the building trades should mean this— 
that they were not teaching drawing on 
paper with pencil and indiarubber, but were 
teaching drawing on stone with steel tools ; 
with woodwork and joints; and with all 
the muscular force of their biceps with a 
hammer on the anvil. It was perfectly 
obvious that the drawing they taught the 
child was futile if it was simply done by 
lead-pencil and indiarubber. The great thing 
was production. A’ little example of the 
effect of this method of teaching would, he 
thought, carry conviction to teachers. For 
some 500 years the building arts of England 
grew up without the assistance of English 
blacklead and American indiarubber. During 
these 500 years, from the time of the Norman 
Conquest to the time of the Renaissance, 
every building art in England developed a 
power of drawing in a way that had never 
been realised since. Inasmuch as their 
subject was apprenticeship and education 
with a view to production, he ventured to 
urge upon the Conference that in the building 
trades—and it was equally true of nearly 
all the applied arte—where form was not 
only indispensable but inevitable, that form 
could only be governed by drawing, could 
only show any refinement and expression if 
the drawing was inculcated with the building 
material and was face to face with the 
building facts. This was shown not only in 
England, but on the continent of Europe, in 
stonework, woodwork, and ironwork. He 
earnestly directed the attention of art 
teachers to that. 

Professor Lethaby, replying to various 
speakers, said he was speaking of the theory 
of education for all types of life in all ages— 
ten thousand years ago and ten thousand 
years hence. The one suggestion he was 
anxious to lay before them was this—that 
whatever might be the difficulties of the 
moment, yet at the bottom and for all time 
the type of education must be settled by a 
general classification, whatever that might 
be, in which the form of life might run. 
Whether it be painting. sculpture, or archi- 
tecture, or baking or chimney-sweeping, the 
centre of organisation for education would be 
organised craft. 

Professor T. de Praetere (Zurich) followed 
with a paper on “ The Education of Appren- 
tices and Craftsmen for Industrial Art,” in 
which he remarked that the greater part of 
the work produced nowadays was hopelessly 
superficial in intention and the grand 
traditions of the great manufacturers—fine 
construction, solidity, and quality—were for- 
gotten. Form was dependent upon tech- 
nique, but, notwithstanding the possibilities 
of novelty of form offered by modern 
machinery, so far little had been attempted 
but imitation of the handmade. A rationally 

and logically constructed article was not 
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necessarily a work of art, and upon this 
truth “a planted the a 3 of esthetic 
revolution. Apprentices p their 
studies with technical work. 

classes should be started for artisans, where 
they would realise the innumerable possi- 
bilities of their craft, and thus prevent their 
work from becoming stereotyped. Instruc- 
tion should be based upon a fundamental 
principle applicable to all branches of in- 
dustrial art—the “ onlie begetter”’ of unity 
in diversity. From this harmony of hand- 
crafts the style of the future might spring. 


Organisation of Professional Art Training. 

Mr. E. R. Taylor (late Headmaster of the 
Birmingham School of Art) addressed the 
Congress on “The Organisation of Profes- 
sional Art Training,” and said that about 
eighty years ago an epidemic broke over the 
western world, the rash being, perhaps, most 
evident in England. The rash took the form 
of assertive cag — aes an intensi- 
fied commercialism. i i —— 
first in furniture and other articles of daily 
use, and then in buildings, as opportunity 
offered ; marring their ancient cities, chang- 
ing many a comely town, until now they 
could only be compared to beautiful windows 
with nearly every pane broken and stuffed 
with dirty rags, and desecrating many 
villages with suburban villas and rows of 
workmen’s ugly houses. He had lived long 
enough to have seen the beginnings of this 
evil growth of ugliness in a Eo but 

m 


all could see how virulent was the poison and 
how rapidly it could act looking at the 
destruction their example wrought on 


Japan, whose arts were now like sweet 
flowers trailing in the mud. No wonder that 
tradition, the instinct of rightdoing, died, 
though, happily, they still much 
inherited ski e was an imperative 
need now to restore that balance in the 
development of their faculties and to get 

at sense of fitness and rightdoing 
possessed by their forefathers.. It followed, 
then, that at least until art was made an 
essential in all their universities and schools 
in the same manner as were the present 
essentials, the primary object of technical, 
craft, and art sc must be to develop and 
train that inpate vision of beauty which he 
peewee ee sere’ ky oh wad & 
this by the simplest, quickest, surest, and 
most economical means, and by a craft 
common to most industries. This was 
provided by drawing, using the word in its 


widest sense. The training in art of both 
worker and purchaser had already influenced 
their industries, and though the best modern 


work still bore some ttaces of the strain of 
constant effort against exciting conditions, 
and though they were still troubled with 
manufacturers’ parodies of the efforts of 
Wm. Morris, Mr. Walter Crane, and others, 
under the name of “ New Art,” and sprigs 
of natural forms were being splashed and 
carved too lavishly, there was much right 
work being done even in manufactories which 
a few ago were impregnable. Even 
architects had ceased debating whether they 
were artists or professionals, and some 
modern build ings were also architecture, 
interesting to that benighted creature, the 
artist, to an increasingly discriminative 
public. They began late on the do 
and the average architect of to-day, with his 
“Free Dutch Renaissance ” and his notions 
of _ os and the picturesque, was the 
mos oT ines a at te ee en 
The text that might well be taken all 
schools was, ‘‘ The artistic faculty should be 
developed before the mind is burdened with 
mechanical knowledge.” 
Professor Viktor Tardos dealt with the 
subject of “ The Training of the Imagination 


in Figure Co ition.” 
Mr. W. H. Berry, in the course of a paper | 
on “ The Training of Craftsmen in ools 


of Art,” said that it was often remarked that 
their art schools had no appreciable effect 
On the district in which they were situated, 
and this could only be remedied by two 
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means, i.e, first by the decentralisation of 
schools Pg secondly by making them 


practica 

Professor Paul Valet (Paris) dealt with 
the nes of drawing in technical education, 
and vocated that the total time given 
to drawing should be six hours at least per 
week in primary and ten hours in secondary 
schools, and should be divided with reference 
to the er profession which was 
being studied —between geometrical drawing, 
plastic drawing, and Hing 
{Our Report will be continued next week.} 

OO 


Legal Column. 


Riguts IN UNPUBLISHED Drawines. 
THE important case of Mansell v. Valley 
Printing Company, which we commented 
in the Buelder, April 18, has been 
carried to the Court of Appeal, where the 
decision of the judge of the cery Division 
has been affirmed. It will be remembered 
that the plaintiff had e an artist to 
produce for him certain pictures suitable for 
advertisements ; someone in the plaintiff's 
employ had ge. poor made copies of 
pictures 





these sold the copies to the 
defendants, who had perfectly innocently 
them and published them before 


the plaintiff had either published them or 
registered them under the Fine Arts Copy- 
ight Act, 1862. The defendants had 

red to stop sag ge and to deliver 
up all copies, but the plaintiff claimed 
damages since the prior publication had 
rendered the pictures useless to him. The 
damages were the price he had paid the 


artist for producing the pictures. The case 
involved no question of copyright, but 


turned on the rights of the plaintiff at 
common law prior to publication, and the 
Court of A affirmed the proposition 
that an au es. & eegrieinry right in 
his productions before publication ; that the 
owner of an unpublished picture stands 0 
the same position, and that an action at 
| common law will be against any person who 
publishes or produces the same without his 
consent, whether innocently or not. This 
right extends to lectures orally delivered in 
classrooms and also to photographs. 


WorkMEN’s COMPENSATION. 

Two important decisions have recently 
been given by the Court of Appeal under the 
Workmen’s npeneasion Act, 1906. They 
turn upon the distinction between employ- 
ment such as will render the person ¢ 
a “workman” within the meaning of the 


Act and “ t of a casual nature,” 
which only brings the employed within the 
Act if he is employed for the purposes of the 
employer's or business. In Chamber- 


lain v. Weston (the Builder, p. 113) the 
employer was the owner of certain house- 
rty, and he employed the ap t 
yman to do certain jobs on houses 
at so much an hour. It has already beed 
decided by the Court of Appeal that the 
owning of houses is not ing on a trade 
or business (see Bargewell v. Daniel, the 
Builder, sean LBs ; therefore, = 
was casually em is man wo d 
no claim under the Act. The Court held 
that he was serving under a contract of 
service, and was a “workman ” within tbe 
Act, and the finding in this case has some 
light thrown upon it by the decision ™ 
another case, Dewhurst v. Mather, where ® 
more detailed judgment was delivered. 
that case a woman was to come to & 
te house and do laundry work eve'y 
iday and on alternate Tuesdays, and thé 
Court —— a SS was @ ee a 
engagement for definite periods ; 
a casual nature. These cases, compared with 
Hill v. Begg (the Builder, July 4 last), where 
from to time by 
windows when required 
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employers some idea as to their position. 
In this | last case the Court of Appeal pointed 
out that each job stood by itself and that 
there was no promise of further em nt 
held out, for although the practice been 
to send for the same man this was no 
contract that it would be continued. 


TraDE UNIONS AND THE PARLIAMENTARY 
Lgvy. 


The decision of a judge of the Chance 
Division in the case of Osborne v. the Amal- 
gamated Society of Railway Servants is of 
considerable importance. The society in 
question has recently amended its rules, and 
it is now a condition that all candidates for 
the Parliamentary representation of the 
union “ shall sign and accept the conditions 
of the Labour Party and be subject to their 
whip.” The plaintiff had brought this 
action to obtain a declaration that the rules 
as altered were invalid and the amendment 
ultra vires. The decision of the Court upon 
whether technicalities had been observed in 
passing the rules is of little importance ; it 
is sufficient to say that the Court held upon 
the authority of cases decided under the 
Friendly Societies Act and Building Societies 
Acts that the rules, having been duly regis- 
tered, were binding; the real importance of 
the case lies in the decision that the rules 
were intravires. It has already been decided 
in the case of Steele v. South Wales Miners’ 
Federation, which we discussed in the 
Builder, June 26, 1907, that the provision 
of a Parliamentary representation fund is 
within the scope of a trade union’s powers, 
and the Court in the case under discussion 
has now decided that a resolution that 
representatives supported out of that fund 
shall support a particular political party is 
a matter affecting the internal policy of the 
unions with which the Courts will not 
interfere. This decision is a corollary to 
that in Steele’s case, but quite apart from 
the internal politics of trade unions it 
raises a very serious industrial question. 
There can be little doubt that at the time 
the Trade Unions Act of 1871 and 1876 
came into foree these societies were regarded 
as trade societies and not as political 
organisations. They bring compulsion to 
bear upon their members in connexion with 
their trade and not in connexion with 
politics. Non-union men are objected to by 
union men not because of their political 
opinions, but because they popmeent free 
labour, and compulsion of all kinds is re- 
sorted to, including strikes and personal 
violence, to oblige men to join the unions. 
Thus men who wish to ply their ordinary 
avocation and obtain a livelihood are com- 
pelled to join the unions, and the above 
cases show that when they have done so 
they can further be compe to subscribe 
to a political party, whatever may be their 
personal convictions. The Trades Disputes 
Act, 1906, has recently enlarged! the powers 
of compulsion, and it will precipitate indus- 
trial erises if these powers are exerted by 
either masters or men to forward their 
political ends. islation seems now to be 
urgently required to keep these societies 
Within their legitimate as industrial 
societies. 

_ _ Norsance rrom Drarvace. 

Under the above heading in our issue for 
June 20 last we noted the case of Price’s 
Pitent Candle Company v. London County 
{ uncil, which raised a most important 
“ue In Connexion with the drainage of the 
uetropolis to the south side of the river. 
‘he defendants have erected a pumping- 
station, and in times of flood or heavy rain 
they pump the storm-water into a culvert 
which — into Battersea Creek. This 
~‘orm-water is mingled with sewage, and the 
plaintiffs, who own the land on each side of 
the creek and carry on their business there, 
complained of the nuisance, and sought to 
Prevent the defendants continuing their 
Pumping operations. The case has already 
reached the Court of Appeal, and that Court 
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has affirmed the decision of the judge of the 
Chancery Division, who had pm the 
injunction prayed for. The County Council 
contended that they were acting under 
Statutory authority, the Me lis ° 
ment Act, 1855, sect. 136, and the Metropolis 

ment Amendment Act, 1858, sects. 1 
and 24, being mainly relied upon. The 
Court of Appeal considered that, far from 
these statutes authorising the course adopted 
by the,Council, the policy expressed by the 
legislation was to prevent the discharge of 
sewage into the Thames, and therefore into 
this creek, and that the creation of a nuisance 
was expressly prohibited. In the Court 
below it was stated that the decision in this 
case would necessitate a reconstruction of 
the whole sewage system, involving an ex- 
penditure of some sixty million pounds, but 
it is satisfactory to find that the Court of 
Appeal considered this apprehension un- 
founded on the evidence, and that the 
difficulty can be overcome at moderate 
eXpense and without interference with the 
general drainage system. This view, of 
course, has nothing to do with the law 
administered, but in the interests of the rate- 
payers it is to be hoped it may prove correct. 


Sewers AND TRADE EFrLvenrt. 


It is satisfactory to note that the case of 
Brook v. Meltham Urban District Council 
(noted the Builder, July 11) has been carried 
to the Court of Appeal, and that judgment 
has now been delivered placing the matter 
on the footing we indicated in our Note as 
being onl uitable. The question was 
whether the ‘plaintiffs were entitled to pass 
the refuse from their works down the sewers 
under the provisions of the Rivers Pollution 
Act, 1876. It was proved that the sewers 
themselves were of sufficient capacity to 
enable this to be done, but not the purifica- 
tion works, but the divisional Court felt 
constrained to hold that sect. 7 of the Act 
applied only to the actual sewers and did not 
embrace the other works. The Court of 
Appeal has now held that the proviso to 
sect. 7: “ Provided also that no sanita 
authority shall be required to give suc 
facilities when the sewers of such authority 
are only sufficient for the requirements of 
their district . . . . ” ineludes the whole 
sewage system. The a | Prag finding would, 
as we pointed out, have placed a very 
severe burden on the shoulders of the 
ratepayers. 

a ce 
THE HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING 
BILL. 


Tue further consideration of clause 11 was 
p with at the last meeting of 
Committtee prior to the recess on Thursday of 
last week. z 

Replying to Mr, Morrell, Mr. Burns said he 
would regard the appointments of Commis- 
sioners as a default authority as being to « 
great extent destructive both of the principle 
and objects of the Bill. : 

On subsection 3 of the clause, which pro- 
vides that if in the case of non-compliance with 
an order made on the council of a county dis- 
trict, the Local Government Board, may, if they 
think fit, instead of enforcing the order against 
the council, make an order directing the 
county council to carry out the work, Mr. 
Ryland Adking moved an amendment to pro- 
vide that the power should only be exercised 
with the consent of the county council. He 
appealed to the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board not to force this duty upon un- 
willing yest councils, but to work in har- 
mony with them. é 

Mr. Burns said that county councils need 
not be under any fear that the Local Govern- 
ment Board would use their power harshlv 
and he really did not think the amendment 
was necessary. He sympathised with its spirit, 
however, and for that reason was willing to 

t it. 
“Si J. Dickson en 3 ne that he 
thought the county councils were quite reason- 
able in asking that their consent should be 
obtained before they were compelled to under- 
take work which council of an urban or 
rural district refused to do. 

Mr. Rogers, in supporting the amendment, 
said the more he discussed this question the 
more he was convinced that the rea] solution 
of the whole matter was to give the county 
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council proper su ising authority ove 
districts and small urban — 

Mr. Morrell said he thought it was desirable 
to give the Local Government Board ful! dis. 
cretion against whatever body it thought best, 
in order to get cottages built. 

ag wens ary ae carried. 

. Burns following amendment on 
the paper—to add the following subsections at 
the end of the clause :— sim 

(5) Where the council of a county are of 
opinion that for any reason it is expedient that 
the council should exercise as respects any 
rural district in the county any of the powers 
of a local authority under Part III. of the 
principal Act. the council, after giving notice 
to the council of the district of their intention 
to do so, may apply to the Loca! Government 
Board for an order conferring such powers 
on them. 

(6) Upon such an application being made the 
Board may make an order conferring on the 
county council] as respects the rura} district the 
powers of a local authority under Part III. of 
the rincipal Act, and thereupon the provisions 
of the Housing Acts (including those enabling 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners to lend 
and fixing the terms for which money may be 
lent and borrowed) shal! apply as if the council 
were a local authority under Part III. of the 
principa] Act. 

Provided that the expenses incurred by the 
county council] under any such order shal! be 
defrayed as expenses for general county 


purposes. 

(7) Where under any such order the county 
council have executed any works in a rural 
district they may transfer the works to the 
council of that district on such terms and sub- 
ect to such conditions as may be agreed 

tween them. 

Sir F. Channing, the Chairman, said he had 
given the amendment most careful considera- 
tion, and had come to the conclusion that, as 
it raised @ very important point and one 
which was quite new, he must rule it out of 
order. It could, however, be taken as a new 
clause at the end of the Bill. 

Mr. Burns said he regretted the decision 
of the Chairman, but, of course, he must re- 
spectfully accept it. Under the circumstances 
he would suggest that the Committee did not 
diseusg clause 15 until after the recess. That 
clause defined the duty of the local authority 
as to the closing of houses considered unfit for 
human habitation. and his proposed amend- 
ment would greatly influence the Committee 
on any decision they might come toe on that 
clause. 

The suggestion of the right hon. gentleman 
postponing the consideration of clause 13 until 
the next meeting of the Committee was 
accepted. 

Mr. Guinness proposed an amendment to 
the effect that clause 11 should not apply to the 
London County Council or the county of 
London. He said that in London a very la 
sum had been spent and a great dea! of troub 
taken by the various authorities to make hous- 
ing as self-supporting as possible. The London 
County Council, apart from the 30,000 le 
who had been rehoused in connexion with 
public improvements and the clearances of in- 
sanitary areas, had housed 13,000 on sites under 
Part III. of the Act, and they proposed to go 
on housing. They desired to have a free hand 
in the matter, and they thought it was very 
undesirable that they should perhaps be com- 
pelled to build houses on an uneconomical! basis 
just to satisfy the requirements of four house- 
holders who wished to have part of their rente 
paid out of the rates. The London County 
Council quite sympathised with the object of 
the clause in so far as it affected rural] and 
amall district areas, but they thought that 
London might well be exempted from its 
provisions. ? : 

Mr. Burns said that however desirable it 
might be that the London County Council 
should have a free hand in this matter, he 
really could not give it as asked for in the 
amendment. He could not differentiate in the 
Bill between London and the provinces. All 
the safeguards that the hon. member sought to 
secure for the London County Council by the 
Bill not being applied to London could be, and 
were, secured by administrative and depart- 
mental action. ; 

The amendment was by leave withdrawn, 
and the clause as amended was agreed to. 

Clause 12 was passed without discussion, and 
the Committee adjourned till Tuesday, 
October 13. 





—__->-o——— 

Sxcoxpary Scnoot, Hespen Brincr, Hartrax. 
—The foundation-stone has just been laid at 
Hebden Bridge of a new secondary ' 
The schoo] is to be dual, and the total esti- 
mated cost is 10,9507. It will accommodate 
150. Messrs. Sutcliffe & Sutcliffe are the archi- 
tects, and Mr. T. Wild the contractors. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NO?TE.—All communications wit) respect to literary 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ ‘I 


EDITOR” (and not to any person by name); those | 


relating to advertisements and other exclusively 
lwisivess matters should be addressed to ‘“ THE 
PUBLISHER.” and not to the Editor. 





THE BUILDER. 


road, Bounds Green, Mr. W. J. Keene, jun. ; 
i institute, Winchmore Hill, 
Mr. W. J. a ns lenges 
Park and Palmer's n, Mr. G. ; six 
houses, Conway-road, Mr, W. J. Edwards ; 
ten houses, Winchmore Hiil, Messrs. Edmond. 
sons, Ltd., 9, Broadway, Winchmore Hill; two 
new streets, Messrs. Metherell & : 


Old Park Grange, 


| builders, Winchmore 
| Hill, N. : : 
isleworth.—Additions to The Angel public- 


| house, Mr. W. H 


| crescent, Snring-grove, 


. Pearce, bi r, 53, Gar- 
cener’s-lane, Putney; pair of villas, St. Mary’s- 


of villas, St. Mary's Crescent, Spring-grove, 

Mr. Henry R. Roads. 
Hounslow.—-Bakehouse, 108, ‘ 

road, Mr. D. L. Gooch; shop, Staines-road, 


i Mr. E. Neal. 


All communications must be authenticated by the | _M 
builder, Cranley House, Wallington, Surrev: 


name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

The responsibility of signed articles, letters, aud 
pavers read at meetings rists, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communica- 
tions; and the Editor cannot be responsible for 
drawings, photographs, manuscripts, or other docu- 
m+ents, or for models or samples. sent to or left at this 
office, unless he has specially asked for them. 

All drawings sent to or left at this office for con- 
sderati n+hould bear the owner's name and address 
on either the face or back of the drawing. Delay and 
inconvenience may result from inattention to this, 

Any comi:sion to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the approval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Baitor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 


acceptance, : : 

N.B.—Ilustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
any important architectura! competi'ion will always be 
ac-ept.d for pnb'ication by the Editor whether they 
have been fo: maliy asked for cr not. 


ee 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


' 
“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is lied DIRECT | 
the Office nited 


to residents in any part of the Kingdom 
at the pi dd rate of 198. ner annum, with delivery by Friday 
Morning's in London and its suburbs. 

To Canada, post-free, Zia. 6d. per annum; and to all parts of 
Burope, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
ete., Ms. per annum. 
gies Gute © 2. monaco should be rate 

HO 
PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON AND SUBURBS. 

Workmen's club, Ki 
G. Smith, architect; Mr. Frank Hawkey, 
builder, 81, Brighton-road, Surbiton. 


Social institute, New Southgate. Messrs. 
Mackintosh & Newman, architects, Birkbeck 
Bank-chambers, W.C.; Mr. R. T. Burnell, 


builder. 

Sout ate.—One hundred and seven houses, 
Mr. W. A. Goring, builder, 308, St. Paul’s-road, 
N.: eight houses, Tewkesbury-terrace, Bounds 
Green, Mr. J. Wright; eight houses, Winch- 
more d, Mr. KE. A. Lewis; thirty-three 
houses, Lytton-avenue, Winchmore Hill, Mr. 
D. J. Standen; five houses Conway-road, the 
New London and County Building and Estates 
Company, Ltd. : thirty-seven houses, Ollerton- 





ston-on-Thames, Mr. | 


| and houses, 


Carshalton. 


two houses, Salisbury-road, Rows 
Flatman. ce 
Uxbridge. — Alterations, etc., Council- | 


chamber, Mr. W. L. Eves, architect, 54, High- | 
street, Uxbridge; rebuilding gh oe Teading | 
ta 


Hospital for Joint Hospi Board; two 
houses, Walford-road, Mr. H. Borton. 
Croydon.—-Seventeen houses, Everton-road, 
Mr. D. Lb. Gooch, surveyor, 54, Gresham- 
street, E.C.; eighteen houses, Semley-road, Mr. 
Stanley Peach, architect, 28, 
S.W.; sixty-three houses in Bavant-road, New- 
land-road, and Bulkeley-road, for London 
County Council; two houses, Stretton-road, 
Messrs. Hooker & Webb, surveyors, 4, High- 
street, Croydon: four houses, Guildford-road, 
Mr. G. Everitt, builder, 79, Windmill-road, 
Croydon; five houses, Howbrey-road and 
Cranbrook-road, Mr. G. Paul, builder, 10, West- 
brook-villas, Thornton Heath, Croydon; ten 
houses and shops, Lower Addiscombe-road, 


| Messrs. Pepler & Allen, architects, 3, George- | 
street. Croydon; eight 


houses, Aurelia-road, 


Mr. H. Bacon, builder, 120, Bersham-lane, 


| Thornton Heath, Croydon. 
Iiford.—Store, Newbury-gardens, Mr. E. T. | 


Dunn, architect, 7, Roding-street, Ilford; five 
houses, High-road, Messrs. E. M. Thomas & 
Co., surveyors, 52, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. ; 
residence, corner of Oakwood-gardens, Green- 


lane, Mr. C. Ferrier, for Mr. Sidney J. 
Cullum. 
Wealdstone. — Seventeen villas, Chandos- 


road, Headstone Estate, Mr. F. Whitbourne; 
three houses and one shop, Stuart-road, Mr. 
W. Wilby: twelve houses, Bolton-road, Mr. R. 
Browse; two houses, nor-road, Messrs, F. 
& W. Battesworth, builders, 15 and 16, Hindes- 
i renew Al ngfie 
enham.—Alterationg to “ Spri Id,”’ 
Westmoreland-road, Mr. E. Dodd; yh shops 


Croydon-road, Mr. J. Farrer, 


| architect, 2, Coleman-street, E.C. 


' 


Rebuilding of Mason’s Hill School, Bromley, 
by the Managers. 

Reinstating premises, Jllustrated London 
News, Milford-lane, W.C., after fire. 

New offices in Regent’s Park, N.W., for Zoo- 
logical Society. 

Additions and alterations, Paddington Work. 
house, W. Mr. F. J. Smith architect, Parlia- 
ment-mansions, Victoria-street, S.W. 


Mr. C. Harding; pair | 


Wellington- | 


Two houses, Mr. A. B. Cook, | 


Victoria-street, | 
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THE CIROULAR COURT, NEW 
GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


Mac give an illustration this week of 
\\ the Circular Court which forms 
the finest architectural feature 

in Mr. Brydon’s design. 

It was carried out under the superin. 
tendence of the Office of Works, but is 
practically unaltered from the architect's 
original design. 

The illustration is from a photograph taken 
_ specially for the Builder, by permission of the 
Office of Works. 











STUDY FOR A MODERN CHURCH. 


Tuis study, by Mr. Hubert C. Corlette, 
| was submitted as an alternative idea for 


' the new church at Epsom now being built 
| from the accepted design. In the scheme 
| illustrated it was proposed to have a wide 
-nave and passage aisles. The nave is a 
| series of squares covered by domes internally. 
The supports were concentrated as the plan 
shows, with wide arches distributing the 
weight on to these. 

The arches and the domes are all semi- 
circular, the corner of the domes is above 
that of the arches, as they are struck on the 
diagonal of the bays. Breeze steel-concrete 
_ formed on rods and expanded metal was 
| intended as the material of the domes, and 
wide soffits of the main arches. The western 

rt of the rather long nave was raised one 
oot above the eastern portion. 

The exterior was to be built in Kentish 
' rag, or a local rubble stone relieved with some 
| flint and stone squares and brick on tiles 
| built in to get an additional note of struc- 
tural colour. The dressings were to be of 


| Doulting stone. 








DRAWINGS FOR BALUSTRADE 
TERMINALS. 


WE give a selection of the designs which 
| have been sent in answer to our request for a 
| mew design for a terminal feature to 4 
_ balustrade pier, in place of the usual vase. 
| We cannot say that any of the designs sent 
_ in have come up to the standard of which we 
_ hoped toobtain. However, we have awarded 
| the first place to No. 12 for a rather graceful 
and original idea; and as the design has 
_not come out very well on the reduced 
scale on the plate (the details of the bronze 
| portions having failed to come out proper!y), 
| we give reproduction of the upper portion 
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4 @ 5 EAST HARDING ST., FETTER LANE, E.6. 


URT. GOVERNMENT OFFICES.—THE Late J. M. Brypon, ARCHITECT 
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the size of the original drawing, to do more | 
| Goldie, 31, Upper Phillimore-place, W., 


justice to the author. 

The drawings on the plate have been 
reduced to exactly half the size of the 
orignals, so that they are all on a scale of 
half an inch to the foot. 


feature should be simplicity accompanied 
by a good outline. On the whole we 
considered that No. 4 was the best in this 
respect; it is one of the least ambitious, 
but it is in perfectly = taste and is a 
termination quite suitable for the position. 

Of the others, No. I has a good idea of 
the kind of thing required, but itis rather too 
large in seale for the pilaster. No. 15 is a 
pretty drawing, but hardly simple enough 
nor quite sufficiently classic in feeling ; 
moreover, we think the author will recognise 
that the mouldings at the base of his terminal 


| 
i 


Toad, Dulwich, S.E. C 


THE BUILDER. 


these it was found that No. 12 is by Mr. J. 


and No. 4 by Mr. Percy May, 245, Barry- 


ques for 5 and 2 


| guineas grt have, therefore, been 

| sent to the authors of those two desi 
The second prize we found it rather difficult _ — 

to decide. The object aimed at in such a | 


are not in scale with those of the pilaster. | 
No. 18 would be a clever terminal for a_ 
building with a special purpose, such as a | 


Government Naval office (in consideration of 
the crown and the ship’s prows), but for 
that reason it is not of universal application. 


The authors of the others which are 
published are as follows :— 

No. 1.—Mr. G, Stephens, Ealing. 

No, 7.--Mr. Lawrance Amn Sidcup, 

No. 13.—Mr. Stanley R. Miller, Willesden Green. 

No. 15.—Mr. Duncan W, Clark, Halstead. 

No. 18.—Mr. T. Alfred Williams, Chester, 

No, 24.——Mr. A. G, Blackford, London, 

No, 27.—Mr. C. W. Pike, Merton, 


SSE tee conn oneness 


Competitions. 


Emercency Hosprrat, Itrorp.—The first pre- 
miated design in this competition is by Messrs. 
Armstrong & Wright, Newcastle-on-Tyne; the 
second by Messrs. Ewen Harper & Brother, 
Birmingham; and the third by Messrs. Chat- 
terton & Couch, Westminster. 

InstiruTIONAL CHURCH, EpineurcH. — A 
design has been accepted for the Institutional 


| Church to be erected on the site of the pre- 


No. 13 is not a bad idea, but not sufficiently | 


well put together, and the base moulding is a 
had one. 

Some others not without merit, which 
are not published, failed through being too 
elaborate in detail. 

The foregoing comments were written 
before opening the envelopes. On opening 





sent Charlotte Baptist Chapel, Edinburgh. 
The authors of the successful design—which 
shows accommodation for about 1,000 person< 
in the main auditorium, 500 in a lower hall, 
250 in an upper hall, and various retiring and 
committee rooms—are Mr. James A. Arnott 
and Mr. J. Morrison, of Edinburgh. 

St. Gerorce’s Cuurcu, Borton.—Mesers. 
Austin & Paley, of Lancaster, the assessors in 
the competition for schemes for the restoration 
of this church, have awarded the first premiam 
to Mr. J. L. Simpson, of Bolton and Liver- 
pool, and the second to Mr. Frank Freeman, 





Upper Portion of No. 12: Inch Scale. 
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Bolton. Mr. Simpson has been appointed a3 
architect for the work. The cost of the struc- 
tural alterations proposed is estimated at just 
under 5,000/., but this does not include the cost 
of reseating, furnishing, and decoration, which 
will probably involve a further outlay of 2,000/. 

_Proposep New Scuoois ix THE King’s 
Norton Disrrict.—Nine sets of plans were 
received by the King’s Norton and Northfield 
Urban District Council for the proposed new 
infants’ school at the Cotteridge. The asseseor 

laced first the plans submitted by Mr. J. P. 

borne, of Birmingham. The Council have 
accepted these plans, and decided to appcint 
Mr. Osborne ag architect for the propoaed 
school. The plans of Messrs. Ewen Harper & 
Brother, of Birmingham, for new schools at 
Grove-road, King’s Heath, having been placed 
first by the assessor, were also accep end 
Messrs. Harper were appointed architects of 

8 schools. The Council have appointe. 
Mr. J. L. Ball, of Birmingham, to act as 
assessor of the competitive designs for the pro- 

new infanta school at Stirchley-street, 
and Mr. A. N. Bromley, of Nottingham, of the 
plans received for the proposed Pershore-road 
Schools. 

New Scuoots, Appteny anp Tesay.—The re- 
port of the assessor (Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, 
of Wakefield) upon the various plans sent in 
for erection of a new school for Appleby and 
a new infants’ school at Tebay, has just been 
considered by the Westmoreland County Educa- 
tion Committee. It wag decided that Mr. 
James Hartley, of Skipton, be appointed to 
carry out the work at Appleby, and Mr. 
Malcolm G. Shaw, Kendal, gained the premium 
of 10/., being placed second out of thirty-four 
designs. The County Council will have to con- 
firm these minutes before the money is voted, 
but the work at Appleby is to be 
with at once in the way of tenders being 
obtained. The Appleby school is to be a mixed 
elementary one for 250 scholars, but is designed 
so as to be enlarged to 400. Rooms for cookery. 
laundry work, and manual instruction are to 
be provided. The Tebay school is for seventy- 
five infants only. Messrs. Sproat, Farmer, & 
Warwick, of Liverpool, were placed first with 
their scheme F, their estimate being 7482. Mr. 
Shepherd, of Nuneaton (‘‘ Education’’), was 
placed second (51. premium). 

Proposep Improvement OF Marker (Gate, 
Warrincton.—-The Street Improvement and 
Lighting Committee of the Warrington Cor- 
poration have, acting on a report of their 
assessor, Professor C. H. Reilly, of London, 
and Roscoe Professor of Architecture of the 
University of Liverpool, made their awards 
in regard to the schemes submitted to them for 
the widening of Market Gate. The first pre 
mium of 50/. goes to Messrs. Wright, Garnett, 
& Wright, the second to Messrs. W. & Segar 
Owen. The third design (submitted by Messrs. 
Wright, Garnett, & Wright) was considered of 
such merit as to warrant the committee in 
awarding them 10 guineas. The design of Mr. 
Beesley was placed fourth. Altogether twelve 
designs, all local, were sent in. 

New NorrHenpen Scuoors, Sate.—At the 
last meeting of the Sale District Education 
Sub-Committee it was reported that the County 
Plans Buildings Sub-Committee had decided 
to accept the set of plans No. 6 in connexion 
with the proposed new Council schools at 
Northenden, subject to three centra] classrooms 
being made a foot wider and to a slight altera- 
tion of the position of the building. It was 
found when the sealed envelope was opened 
that the successful plans were those of Mesers. 
Magnall & Littlewood, of Spring-gardens, 
Manchester. 


—__ 


Trade Catalogues. 


Messrs. Kynocu, of Birmingham, send us 
their new catalogue of gas-engine and suction- 
gas producing plant. With the exception of 
the see smallest sizes, from 54 to brake- 
horse-power, all the gas-engines made by this 
firm are of the “electric lighting” type, hav- 
ing an extended base providing support out- 
side the flywheel for each end of the crank- 
shaft, and thus obviating the tendency to un 
equa] wear found in engines with wahenginn 
flywheels. The larger engines, from 200 to 
400 brake-horse-power, are of the tandem type 
which is recommended for the saving of ground 
space and foundations, as also for freedom 
from the risk of breakdown such as is insepar- 
able from single-cylinder engines of high 

wer. The catalogue contains excellent draw- 
ings and photographic views of the engines 
described, and a clear statement of the struc- 
tural eg characterising: Kynoch gas- 
engines from 80 horse-power up ‘ 

"The Kynoch suction-gas plant is of simple 
and substantial construction designed to work 
with anthracite coal, coke, or charcoal. On 





first starting the apparatus draught is po 


by a hand-power fan, then as soon a8 gas 
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been produced in sufficient quantity the engine 
can be sot in motion and the operation ot the 
plant becomes automatic, air being drawn into 
the vapouriser and gas from the coke sorubber, 
or purifier, by the suction of the piston. 

We have received from M. Ch. Juliot, pub- 
lisher, at Dourdan anger ite France, 
notices of a large number of apparently valu- 
able works on various branches of practical 
work and construction, published by his house. 
These include a theoretical and practical 
treatise on Masonry; another on Stereotomy. 
by M. Louis Mondint. architect; a treatise 
on Carpentry, by M. L. M. Mazerolle, which 
from t examples of illustrations given, 
appears to be exceedingly well illustrated; a 
work on “Architecture Nouvelle’? under the 
direction of a committee of architects and 
cantractors, etc. The firm publish other works 
on Ebony work, Tapestry and “Fenétres, Lits, 
Bases et Portiéres dans le Decoration 
Moderne,”’ by E. Poussier; but this latter, 
from the specimen illustrations, is likely to 
appeal rather to French than to English taste. 


ee 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Pvusiic Anatrroms: Terr Pranninc, Desicn, 
anD Equipment. By R. Stephen Ayling, 
F.R.1L.B.A. (London: E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

By-Laws as TO House Drarace anp SanITaRY 
Frrtmscs Mape sy THE Lonpon Covnrty 
Counc. Annotated by Gerard J. G. Jensen, 
C.E. Second edition. (London: The i. 
tary Publishing Company, Ltd. 3s. 6d. net.) 

SEHEAD, PorLock, aND Dunster. Fourth 
edition. (The Homeland Handbooks. 6d. net. 
Minehead: Cox, Sons, & Co., Ltd.; London: 
The Homelands Association, Ltd., 15, Bedford- 
street, W.C.) 

——_—_e--2—_—__ 


Correspondence. 


THE NEXT PARIS EXHIBITION. 

Sir,—I have considered the “Note” under 
this head appearing in your issue of the 
lst inst., and can quite agree with your objec- 
tion to the prolonged delay which occurred in 
the demolition of the Paris Exhibition of 1900, 
but in turn I hope you will agree that this 
temporary inconvenience to the city is more 
than balanced by her gain of the permanent 
erections. 
_ The acceleration of things in general dur- 
ing recent times, however, does not appear to 
me to indicate, the occasion to lengthen the 
intervals between the Paris Exhibitiors. A 
good deal of development has taken place in 
the last ten years, and no doubt considerably 
more will occur in the next. : 
_May I point out a misprint in the “Note”? 
You refer to the Paris Exhibitions of 1899 and 
1900. They were held in 1878, 1882, and 1°(6, 
the intervals being each a decade and the 
eleventh years occupied by the exhibitions. 

Nixon Horsrrevp. 





NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING 
TRADES EMPLOYERS. 

_THE general meeting of the members of the 
National Federation of Building Trades Em- 
ployers of Great Britain and Ireland was held 
on July 29, in the Council House. Birmingha:n. 
under the chairmanship of the President, Mr. 
C. H. Barnsley, of Birmingham. 

> members were met in the Council- 

chamber by the Lord Mayor, who gaye them a 
hearty welcome and wished success to heir 
deliberations. His lordship said he had sead 
their report with very much interest, and 
conceived it was the dutv of every master 
builder to join the Federation. The many sub 
jects dealt with showed it was imperative for 
the good of the trade that they should be 
strong. Confronted, no doubt, as they were 
from time to time, and as they would be in 
future, by organisations of a political, in- 
dustrial, social, and Sooialistic character, they 
must be strong to assert their rights. Actuated 
as he had no doubt they always had been, and 
would be, by absolute justice and a desire to ke 

‘air as between man and man, yet it was essen- 

ial they should be strong. A weak man in a 

rowd was not heard. He cordially com- 
mended their Federation to the serious atten- 
tion of all associations, and he wished their 
i¢ liberations every success. 

The President expressed the thanks of 1! 
ior the kind words the Lord Mayor had 

‘caressed to them. They were deeply sensivle 

{ the honour he had conferred on them in 
inaing time, amidst his many duties, to come 

'0 the opening of their proceedings. They 

thanked him also for courtesy and considera- 

tion in granting them the use of the Council- 


chamber for their deliberations. As a Bir- 
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done him by electing him President, and he 
was glad that, after an interval of many 
years, they Bs once more holding their 
tings in Birmingham. 
“The ident thea a that they ~ 
with them three gentlemen representi oe 
tant parts of the world.—Mr. p Clark, Presi- 
dent of the Johannesburg Master Builders 
Association; Mr. J. M. Pringle, Treasurer ra) 
the Federation of Builders of New South 
Wales; and Mr. A. E. Parfitt, of Bloemfontein, 
and formerly a member of the Newport (Mon.) 
Association. He extended to those gentlemen 
a most cordia] welcome, and invi them to 
address the Federation. ; 
Mr. Clark said he had been very much im- 
pressed with Birmingham, and he agreed with 
the President that all was not “ Brummagem 
which ea ont ron Rirminghae- He acne 
her e and their in ries every 8 . 
seh aca to the position of the building trade 
in South Africa, he said they had, as in the 
home country, their difficulties. Just previous 
to and after the war the architect laid down his 
own comlitions. He had his own way of tak- 
ing quantities, which was most unsatisfactory 
to the building trade. The trade put their 
heads together, with the result they now had 
not only local associations, but colony federa- 
tions, as well as a national federation. This 
had resulted in an improved status. They had 
had several conferences with the architects, 
and had found they were really good. fellows 
after all. : 
Mr. Pringle said he had been away from the, 
old country for twenty-five years, and during 
his present visit he had been greatly struck 
by the great improvement that had taken place 
as to the streets, and particularly the pao 
ments of the small towns in both England and 
Scotland. It also struck him there had been 
much improvement so far as building construc- 
tion was concerned. They had evidently not 
been standing still in the last quarter of a 
century. The death-rate was lower than it 
used to be, and the credit for such a state of 
affairs must be in a large measure due to the 
architects and builders. Dealing with the state 
of affairs in Australia, Mr. Pringle said they 
had passed through troublous times owing to 
the interference of one political a yp gw 
evan party—but they were hopeful of the 
uture. 
Mr. Parfitt, who followed said in 1903 there 
was no trade association in Bloemfontein. Be- 
fore he had been there nine months he had 
worked up the builders to appreciating the 
necessity for forming one. one was formed. 
He corroborated what Mr. Clark had said 
about architects and the taking of quantities. 

The half-yearly report having been presented 
and approved, with the exception of a para- 
graph dealing with the action taken by Dublin 
in regard to a national form of contract, Mr. 
MacFarlane (Manchester) moved :—“ The con- 
ditione of contract issued by the Roya] Insti- 
tute of British Architects, and approved of 
by this Federation, having now been in con- 
tinuous use since July, 1903, during which time 
they have been found to give general satisfac- 
tion, the Council be and are hereby. instructed 
to approach the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, in co-operation with the Institute of 
Builders, with the object of obtaining their 
support in a united effort to extend the use of 
those conditions to districts that have not 
already adopted them.”” Mr. MacFarlane said 
it was important there should be a uniform 
form of contract. For many years they nego- 
tiated with the Institute of Architecte and the 
Builders’ Institute in order to frame a form of 
contract. It was now in existence, was 
accepted by both parties. and was used by a 
great many architects. Still there were some 
people whom it was difficult to lift out of the 
old rut and place upon the path of progress, 
and what they wanted to do was to get the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to use 
pressure on their members to adopt the new 
form of contract.—Mr. Hope (Sunderland) 
seconded, and the proposal was passed. 

Mr. J. Biggin (Sheffield) moved that the 
Administrative Committee should approach the 
Government Departments and loca] authorities 
in order to obtain recognition of the national 
form of contract, and that the county federa- 
tions and loca] associations should be urged 
to ys 7. a noton —— 
mig take.—Mr. 5 . Thompson ws- 
bury) seconded, and said forms of con- 
tract entered into under Jocal authorities were 
often very onerous, as many of them contained 
clauses very derogatory to the trade. Most 
had been drawn up by solicitors who were not 
in sympathy with their body. He was glad to 
note the matter was recently brought before 
Local Government officials, who saw no objec- 
tion to the pro . and, in fact, commended 
it highly.—The proposition was agreed to. 

Mr. J. Wright (Notingham), in order to ex- 
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approach all the architects’ institutes on the 


subject.—Mr. J. Bowen (Birmingham) sug. 
gested that clerks to county and city and other 
authorities should be communicated with. He 
pointed out that there were instances of town 
clerks who had their own ideas as to the form 
of contract, and were of opinion that no form 
but theirs should be adopted. He was alarmed 
the other day to hear that in Birmingnam a 
contract which did not include the arbitration 
clause was signed.—Tt suggestions were 
agreed to, and the motion was carried. 

Mr. Hope called attention to a letter re- 
ceived from the ght Hon. the Earl of 
Wemyss requesting that the following resolu. 
tion, proposed to be moved in the House of 
ds, should be considered by the Federa- 
tion : —“ That central societies for the advance 
ment of trade, commerce, industry, law, science, 
and art be invited to name three peers each 
who may willing to represent their in- 
terests and speak and act in their name, and 
that the names of such peers be entered in the 
journals of the House. Further, that the 
selection of the societies to whom this privi 
lege is to be accorded be left to the Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Halsbury, and to Lords 
Crewe and Lansdowne, the respective leaders 
of the Government and Opposition.”—Mr. Hope 
pointed out they were one of the few trade 
organisations who had no particular member 
in Parliament who could voice their views. 
He knew another association, which was not a 
trade union, who had made an arrangement 
bywhich they conld call w @ certain mem- 
ber to voice their views when anything affect- 
ing their interests came before the House of 
Commons. They had one member on the 
Government side, one on the Opposition, and 
one amongst the Labour party. According to 
the proposed resolution, t should be peers 
ready to place themselves at the disposal of 
the National Federation to voice their views in 
any legislation which might be initiated in the 
Upper House, or come up to them from 
the Lower House. Communication from their 
President or Secretary would be sympatheti- 
cally received and their views intelli. 
gently brought forward. He moved they 
app of the resolution.—Mr. Davidson 
(Leeds) seconded, and the motion was adopted 
The half-yearly report contained the state- 
ment in reference to conciliation boards that 
“a good many notices from the operatives in 
the northern centre and elsewhere have 
matared, and these boards have been freels 
made use of. The annua] meeting of the 
National Board was held om May 12, 1908. A 
special committee, had been endeavour. 
ing to induce the outstanding trades to come 
inte the scheme, reported the result of their 
efforte, which was briefly that the operative 
lasterers preferred to maintain the agreement 

ween the Federation and the National Asse- 
ciation of Operative Plasterers; the operative 
plumbers consider the.time is not yet ripe for 
asking their members to reconsider this ques- 
tion; the ative painters do not at present 
view the fas with favour.’’—After a discus- 
sion the following resolution was agreed to:— 
“That the Administrative Committee be re 
quested to consider the desirability of age 
ing or i the National Association “ 
Operative Plumbers’ agreement; that they | 
requested to confer with the National Associs- 
tion of Master Plasterers thereon, and report 
to the annua! meeting; and that one plasterers 
representative from each centre sit with om 
for the purpose.”—-It was decided to defer bo 
question of admitting builders’ labourers to e 
conciliation scheme to the next half-year!y 
meeting, and that meanwhile the question 
should be referred to the various aasocia'1ons 
for consideration and report. ve 

Mr. MacFarlane referred to the Deildins 
Operations and Engineering Bill now before 
Parliament. He pointed out it contained pr 
vision for an alteration in the regulations 0 
to what constituted a dangerous trade ; wal A 
the administration of the Factory Act vou® 
come into the hands of town council and count} 
council inspectors, and the factory inspectot 
would have the eam to step in if he th: nt 
they were not inistering the reguis\io”™ 
wie cathe, Sepmeeenee ils 
to see nothing a “ 

introd pay § h 


tive Committee——Mr. W. M. Blackburn 

seconded, and the proposal was passed. nS 
Mr. A, Smith (Birmingham) moved shat 

National Tecerticn storing an anoocisti® 
i i je 

of builders’ foremen. He soued out thal, 8 


certain trade union recently ed a resol 
tion the effect of sich was that ite member 
were or would be in the receipt of @ Pitt, 
or annuity from any source , oF ‘ch 








mingham man he wished to say how much he 
appreciated the honour the Federation had 


tend the form of contract as widely as possible. 


proposed the Administrative Committee should 





" h 
by his own industry had saved money wi) 
would small source of i , he wou 
not be eliathin ter an annuity from the unio® 
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beginning to devour their re wes it 

ible for them as & @ in 
a mater and assist the foremen to an 
association of their own which would be out- 
side trade unionism ?—Mr. J. Bower seconded 
the motion, and it was agreed to. 

A vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor for 
granting the use of the Council-chamber con- 
luded the proceedings. DG 
any pod ss the officers of the Birmingham 
Master Builders’ Association, for whom Mr. 
F. G. Whittall is chairman, held a reception 
and garden-party at the Botanica] Gardens, 
and subsequently the guests were entertained 
to supper. 

[The above is an abstract of a report of the 
proceedings which appeared in the Birming. 
ham Daily Post.) 


oo)? 





METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 

Ar the fortnightly sitting of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board on Saturday a letter was re. 
ceived from the Local Government Board 
sanctioning the Board entering into a contract 
with Messrs. C. P. Kinnell & Co. for the 
execution of alterations in the heating arrange. 
ments of Grove Hospita) without first adver. 
tising for tenders, 

Mead Ambulance-station.—Plans were sub- 
mitted hy the Chief Engineer for providing 
accommodation for motor-vehicles at the above 
station, estimated to cost 310/., and this was 
agreed to. 

Solom on's-passage.—It was decided to sur- 
render to the Camberwell Borough Council ¢ 
‘trip of land adjoining the new central stores 
at Peckham Rye, on condition that the 
Borough Couneil widened and made up the 
road. 

Bast Hospital.—The Hospitals Committee re- 
ported upon the letter from the ] Govern. 
ment Board, in which it was suggested that 
the plans for providing additional male staff 
accommodation at the Eastern Hospital might 
be modified. The Committee had come to the 
conclusion that no modification was possible. 











Mr. J. Sueprarp.—We have to announce the 
death, at the age of 68, of Mr. James Shep- 
pard, who for some ten yeast pare has been a 
member of the Executive of British Fire 
Prevention Committee, and an active worker 
in all fire-preventive questions, He was 
actively associated with the ing operations 
of the Committee, hay been directing 
member on no fewer than orty tests in respect 
of which reports have been issued. For the 
Internationa] Fire Congress, held in London 
in 1903, he was hom. secretar of the meeting. 
He acted ag chairman of the International 
Library, and was a member of the Special 
Commission on Concrete A gtregates, and an 
honorary member and wo in many fire 
By poke both at home and abroad. 

¥, profession Was an insurance gurveyor 
‘ting for the North British and Moreaniile 
Insurance Company. He held the Russian 
gold medal for zeal, and other foreign dis- 
Unctions. Ag a writer he was @ prolific con- 
tributor of technica] papers. 


enn, 
General Building ews. 


New Cuvkcy, Bogwor.—Work has been be- 
gun on the erection of a new church, to lo 
dedicated to St, Wilfrid, at West nor, The 
designs have been prepared by 
Fellowes-Prynne, architect. Messrs, J Jarvis & 
SONS are the builders, 
yeTHovisr CHarmL, Hrace.—A new Primitive 
Tee etist chapel is being erected at Heage. 

he new chur h is ente by a vestibule, and 


oe church by g folded screen, There are also 
reste ins chamber, tea-makin room, and a 
CStry on th men floor. 

church }; aS a pi , " 


: dressings. Th i 
Wee ridge surmounted sag He pod tbe ein rg 
Spent ; The Contract is let to Mr. 7 
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WG. Smithson, A.R.LB.A. of tom “4 
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H. P. Burke Downing, of Little College-street, 
Westminster Abbey, is the architect, and the 
builders are Messrs. G. P. & H. Barnes, of 
Snaathom Park, whose tender was accepted at 


GRAMMAR ScHoon, AMBLesipe.—The openi 
has just taken place at Ambleside of the Kele 
wick Grammar School. The new building has 

Q erected from the designs of Messrs. 
Walker, Carter, & Walker, architects, by Mr, 
A. Jackson, builder. 

Parocuia Hau, Nore. — A new 
parochial hall is being built in the parish of 
St. Mark, Notting . The foundation-stone 
was laid recently by the Mayor. The hall 
will seat 300 persons and can divided into 
eran parts for small meetings. There are two 
“assrooms upstairs in addition, The cost is 
about 1, 000/. The architects are Messrs. 
Heazell & Sons, of Nottingham. 

THE Wantace Hatt, Reapinc.—The Wantage 
Hall, Reading, 18 now nearing completion, and 
will be finished by the middle of tember. 
The building, Which ig a gift of Lady Wantage 
to University College, will have accommoda- 
tion for about seventy-five students and some 
Of the staff, besides a dwelling for the Princi- 
pal. The rooms are all arranged in suites of 
five. Under the dining-hall are rooms for the 
students to meet in common in the evening, 
and there is similar accommodation for the 
staff. The basement is given up to the 
administrative department and 6 ing accom- 
modation for the men servants and domestics. 
The hall has been erected at a cost of about 
30,0007. It is built of local bricks, and all the 
windows are of Doulton stone and fitted with 
leaded lights. Messrs, G. 8S. Lewis & Brothers, 

of Reading, are the builders, and the architects 
are Messrs. Charles Smith & Son. 

REsvILpINnG IN Harmarxer.—New head oftices, 
styled Dewar House, have been erected, after 
plans and designs by Mr. F, M. Elgood, for 
Messrs. John Dewar & Sons, Ltd., distillers, 
at the corner of Orange-street. The entrance 
into the principal and rooms, on the 
ground floor, is in the angle; the maim recep- 
tion-hall containg separated compartments for 
the departmental managers, and is lined with 
veined green marble panels, above which are 
a frieze of alabaster and b i 
embodying barley-ears, and the rose, sham- 
rock, and thistle; the woodwork is mainly of 
walnut. At the rear is the counting-house, 
lighted by three glass cupolas. There is a 
separate doorway in the main street to the 
staircase, of white Pentelicon marble, which 
gives access to the upper floors; the exterior 
is of Aberdeen granite. It is stated that an 
adjacent site, on the east side, has been secured 
for the building of a theatre. 

New Fire-statioy, SovrHampron. —The foun. 
dation-stone has just been laid of a new fire- 
station on a site oe pag the Education Offices 
in St, Mary’s-road. Plans pre by the 
Borough Engineer, Mr. J. A. er, for 
the construction of a station were og sa and 
the contract for the erection of the Idin, 
was given to Messrs. Dyer & Sons, of South- 
ampton, the contract price being 4.2101. The 
new station will provide accom ion for 
an engine-house, 40 ft. by 36 ft., two-stall 
stables and a loose box, Superintendent’s office, 
and stores. The repairing shop will be placed 
underneath the engine-house. _Above the 
engine-house there will be provision for six 
single men, consisting of cubicles, mess-room, 
duty-room, kitchen, scullery, bathroom, and 
the usual offices, The engine-house has been 
placed at the rear of the site. A watch-room 
will be a on ag qreene floor fronting 
St. ary’s- we the superin 3 
quarters will be immediately behind this, con- 
sisting of a two-story building, oe 
dining-room, kitchen, and offices, four 
rooms, and bathroom. On the second floor two 
self-contained flats are shown, which give 
accommodation for two married men. 
ENLARGEMENT OF THE CUMBERLAND _ [urTeMary. 
—A scheme of enlargement is being. carried 
out at the Cumberland Infirmary. 3 Mero 
is to be carried out in sections, an © pa 
at present being executed includes the kitchens 
wal the offices connected with the kitchens, the 
sanitary offices, a boiler-house, a new | A 
a new carriage-shed, and the laying of the 
foundations of the mew pavilion on the west 
side of the ground floor. The total expendi- 
ture will probably be about 30,000. The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. J. J. Burnet, archi- 
tect to the Western Infirmary, Glasgow. 
Tramway Orrices, Stockrort.—New tramway 
offices are in othe x erection on Mersey- 

uare, Stockport. . premises have ou 
walls of Accrington bricks with Darley Dale 
stone dressings. The basement is to be used 
for storage, and the groumd floor will 
consist of ticket-office Paine = Bago ao 
from Mersey-square, entrance-hall wi mir 
case, ti ara and store rooms. The 
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& Co., Ltd, Newport ; and the hot-water 
apparatus was fitted by Mr. Tucker, of the 
Same town. The sanitary fittings were sup. 
plied by Messrs. Doulton & Co., of London ; the 
> ae ranges, and chimney -pieces, the Griffin 

oundry Co., Birmingham: and the door and 
window furniture by Mr. James Gibbons, of 
Wolverhampton. The total outlay has been 
about 4, ., and the whole of the work has 
been carried out from the designs of Messrs. 
Fleeming & Son, architects, of Wellington and 
Wolverham ton. ; 

Cewrrit Hatt, ABERCARN.—The foundation- 
stone of the new Centra! Hall, Welsh Calvin. 
istic Methodist Forward Moment, at Abercarn, 
was recently laid. The hal! will provide 
sons. The 


Newport, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of the architects, Measrs. 
H n, Fawckner, & Co., Newport. 


. —_ 
i i 


Appointments. 


- Universiry Coriecs, Loxpox.—The following 
appointments have been made in civil 
engineering and surveying :—A. T. Walmisley, 
My ae harbours, and docks: H. Deans, 
B.A., way engineering; W. N. Blair, roads. 
street paving, and tramways: and M. , 4 
Ormsby, surveying. Mr. RE. Middleton, 
F.S.1, has been reappointed lecturer in 
municipal engineering. 

New Boroven Surveyor ror Deprrorp.—- 
The General Purposes Committee of Deptford 
Borough Council has been authorised to take 
the necessary steps to fil] the Vacancy caused 
by the resignation, through ill-health, of Mr. 
Thomas Corfield, Borough Surveyor. Mr. 
Corfield has been Poser y @ superannuation 
allowance of 150/. per annum, and will be re- 
tained as consulting engineer for twelve 
months, for which he wil] receive a fee of 

guineas. 

FiELD.—Mr. S. C. Baggott, the second 
engineeri agsistant on the staff of the 
Borough Engineer of Northampton, has re- 
signed that position on his pointment as 
assistant borough engineer a surveyor of 
Macclesfield. Mr. H. B. E. Brown, junior 
engineering assistant, is to succeed Mr. 
Baggott at Northampton 


—_ — 
i a 


Miscellaneous. 


PROFESSIONAL AND Busivess ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—Messrs. Purvis & Purvis, Surveyors, have 
removed their offices from Deptford Bridge to 
No. 14, Broadway, Deptford, S.E. Their tele- 
phone number (752 Deptford) remains the same. 
Dotwicn Lrsrary.—The Borough Engineer 
of Camberwell, who has been engaged in ex- 
amining the Dulwich Library im consequence 
of the settlement of the building, reports that 
along the whole length of the wall on the south 
side. of the building there are three cracks 
which go down to and through the concrete, 
the other cracks going no further than the 
damp course. He thinks that if the three 
places are cut out and underpinned with 
concrete, and further concrete is put under the 
wall at the junction of the magazine-room and 
the lending department, and the brickwork and 
inside plastering and decorations are made 
good, nothing further may happen, although it 
is impossible to make a definite statement one 
way or the other. The matter will be con- 
sidered at the next meeting of the Council. 
Wootwicr Covncm anp THE BumiLpixG Act.— 
The Medical Officer of Health for Woolwich, 
Dr. 8. Davies, reported to the Borough Counci} 
on July 23 that cases are frequently met with 
in which the living-room, in recently-built 
houses, is insufficiently lighted and ventilated 
owing to its not opening directly into the open 
air, but into another structure commonly used 
as a sculléry. Such a condition, he says, is 
very much opposed to health, both the dark- 
ness and want of complete ventilation tending 
to deterioration of health and an increase of 
consumption and infectious diseases. The 
London Building Act po pr a to prevent 
this insanitary state of things by requiring 
that every habitable room should have a 
window opening directly into the exterior air 
or into a conservatory, with a total area of at 
least one-tenth of the floor area, and of which 
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this provision has occurred by a lax interpreta- 
tion of the word “conservatory.” No defini- 
tion of this word is given in the Act, but what 
ig popularly understood by the word is green- 
house or place for keeping exotic plants. 
Other meanings are (1) storehouse, (2) school 
of music. The doctor thinks it is obvious that 
the Act intended it to mean a greenhouse for 
lants, but it has been interpreted 
ilders, and apparently to some extent by 
District Surveyors, as er structure 
in which glass takes a large s » and, as a 
result, it has become common to erect a struc- 
ture with one side and a roof chiefly of glass 
outside one of the back rooms on the ground 
floor, and use it for a scullery. It appears to 
the Medical Officer that this is a distinct 
breach both of the letter and of the spirit of 
the London Building Act, 1894. The second 
subsection of sect. 70, dealing with this matter, 
states that any person who knowingly suffers 
any room, constructed after the commencement 
of the Act, not in conformity with this section 
to be inhabited shall be liable to a penalty 
for every day during which such room is in- 
habited. It is not made clear, however, how 
this penalty is to be enforced. The authority 
to take proceedings is the London County 
Council, but the District Surveyor, who 
enforces the principal part of the Act, is hardly 
in @ position to enforce this subsection. The 
gh Council decided to call the attention 
of the London County Council to the matter, 
and to ask that authority to take steps to see 
that the Act is carried out so as to prevent 
serious interference with the light and ventila- 
tion of living-rooms. 

Brrstot Master Burpers.—The members of 
the Bristol Master Builders’ Association re- 
cently held their annual excursion, when they 
visited Reading, Pangbourne, Goring, and 
Streatley. The party included Mr. Frank N. 
Cowlin (President), Mr. H. Dare Bryan (Presi- 
dent Bristo! Architects’ Society). and Mr. A. J. 
Pitt (Secretary). When Reading was reached 
a visit was first made to the public gardens, 
but the main interest of the party was centred 
in the remains of the Abbey, through which 
they were conducted by Dr. J. B. Hurry. The 
members then had luncheon at the Queen’s 
Hotel. Mr. F. N. Cowlin presided, and before 
the room was left took occasion to tender their 
thanks to Dr. Hurry, who had tributed so 
effectively to their Mdhcnesaek Lanvin the 
hotel the excursionists set out by special tram- 
car for Caversham Lock, where they embarked 
and proceeded up the River Thames to Pang- 
bourne, Goring, and Streatley. At Streatley 
the party landed, and after remaining there for 
an hour the trip back to Reading was begun. 
Dinner was partaken of at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Mr F. N. Cowlin in the chair. After dinner 
the President proposed the toast of “The 
Visitors.” He said that they had spent a 
most pleasant day, and all the master builders 
would agree that the pleasure had been in- 
creased by the presence of so many visiting 
brethren. Trade had been so bad in the last 
year or two, and the builders were in such low 
spirits, that the outing would have been an 
attempted merry undertaking if they had no 
visitors. He would couple with the toast the 
name of Mr. Dare Bryan, who could speak of 
the genia] feeling which existed between the 
architects and the builders. He would also 
call upon to respond to the toast Mr. J. Sher- 
borne, of Reading, who had assisted them in 
making arrangements for the outing.—Mr. 
Dare Bryan replied. and Mr. J. Sherborne also 
spoke Mr. G. Humphreys proposed the 
health of the President, and Mr. Cowlin briefly 
acknowledged the compliment. This brought 
the speech-making to a termination, and the 
party shorily after made the return journey to 
Bristol. 

UNEMPLOYMENT IN THE Burtpinc Trape.—Mr. 
Tyson Wilson inquires of the First Commis- 
sioner of Works whether, in view of the 
amount of unemployment in the building trade, 
he will put in hand all new Govern- 
ment buildings and alterations, additions, 
and repairs to existing buildings for which 
money has been voted by Parliament, 
with the object of relieving to some 
extent the distress now existing in this in- 
‘ustry.—Mr. Harcourt, in the Parliamentary 
papers, replies to the effect that no time is 
being lost in putting such work in hand. 
_Mosatcs my THe Houses or Paruiament.—Mr. 
Essex asks the First Commissioner of Works 
whether the four panels in the Strangers’ 
Lobby, two of which are now filled with 
mosaics, were originally intended to ba all 
filled in with pose ig Page ny are there 
any cartoons or working drawings in existence 
intended to provide for the ins Saaee panels; 
's it intended in the near future to complete 
the four ; and are the patron saints of Ireland 
ard Scotland to form the motifs for the 

remaining designs.—Mr, Harcourt replies that 

le thinks it most desirable that the two re- 
maining panels should be finished in mosaic, as 
was always intended; but he fears that the 

















THE BUILDER. 


condition of the public finances will not war- 
rant the Government at present in 6 ng 
money in works of supererogation, wever 
decorative. He might, however, suggest that 
these panels are very suitable for private 
generosity on the part of those who are 
addicted to the missing saints, and he would 
be glad to receive any communications in this 


direction, 
—_-->--——— 
Law Reports. 


APPEAL UNDER THE TRADE DISPUTES 
ACT, 1906. 





Ix the Court of Appeal, consisting of the 
Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Far- 
well and Kennedy, on the 30th ult., judgment 
was delivered in the case of Conway v. Vade, 
on the appeal of the defendant from the judg- 
ment of a Divisional Court of King’s Bene 
dismissing the defendant's appeal from the 
verdict and judgment entered for the plaintiff 
at the trial of the action in the South Shields 
County Court. : ss 

(The case was reported in the Builder for 
July 25.) oe : 

In this case the plaintiff, a boiler-scaler, 
brought the. action against the defendant, a 
delegate of the National Amalgamated Union 
of Labour, to recover damages on the alleged 
ground that he had maliciously, by threate 
and coercive acts, procured the dismissal of the 
plaintiff from the employment in which he was 
engaged at the time. It appeared that a few 
years ago the plaintiff joined the National 
Amalgamated Unjon of Labour, and had failed 
to pay, as ordered, a fine of 10s. Plaintiff 
afterwards became an employer, ceased 
from that period to be a member of the union; 
but in 1907 he ceased to be an employer, and 
again joined the union, but he did not pay the 
fine of 10s., which still remained unpaid. The 
defendant, in these circumstances, went to the 
works where the plaintiff was employed, and 
saw the foreman, to whom the defendant 
said, ‘‘ You had better stop Conway or there 
will be trouble with the men,’”’ and defendant 
added that there was trouble about money 
matters between Conway and the union. As a 
result of what the defendant said to the fore- 
man plaintiff was dismissed from his employ- 
ment. Plaintiff a commented the 
present action against the defendant for 
damages. The defence was that defendant had 
not been guilty of the acts complained of, a 
further, that if he had been, the facts showe 
that there was a “trade dispute,” and that 
defendant was entitled to the protection 
afforded by the Trade Disputes Act, 1906. 
At the tria] in the County Court the jury 
answered the questions left to them in favour 
of the plaintiff, and awarded him 50/. damagew, 
and judgment was entered accordingly. From 
this decision the defendant appea to the 
Divisional Court on the grounds that the ver- 
dict was perverse and against the weight of 
the evidence, and, further, that even if the 
evidence did show any cause of action at 
common law, the facts disclosed that there was 
a trade dispute in existence, or, at any rate, in 
contemplation, and therefore that the defend- 
ant was entitled to the benefit of the Trade 
Disputes Act, 1906. The Divisional Court dis- 
missed the appeal. Hence the present appeal 
of the defendant. The arguments on the 
appeal concluded on the 20th ult., when judg- 
ment was reserved. 

The Master of the Rolls, in giving jud 
ment, said the appeal raised questions of diff 
culty and of general importance to the mean 
ing and effect of the Trades Disputes Act, 1906, 
and particularly of sect. 3 of that Act. It was 
plain that the main object of the Act was to 
put trade unions in a peculiar and preferential 
position, and to treat trade disputes differently 
from all other disputes. Thus sect. 1 altered 
the law of conspiracy—or, rather, he should 
say, repealed the law of conspi —where 
there was a trade dispute, but left it intact in 

netioned peaceful 


every other case. Sect. 2 sa 
a where there was a trade dispute. 
. 3 was probably intended as a rider to 
sect. 1. It alterad the established common law 
liability of an individual, apart from con- 
spiracy, not generally, but only where there 
was a trade dispute, either in contemplation 
or in existence. The lnaenee of sect. 3 was 
peculiar, and he was unable to limit its 
generality. It could not fairly be confined to 
an act done by a party to the dispute. An out- 
sider, a mere busybody, was equally exempt 
from liability, although he might induce either 
masters or men to break contracts of employ- 
ment. If there was no existing trade dispute 
the Act might be justified whether it prevented 
the contemplated trade dispute from arising or 
stimulated it. If, however, the trade dispute 
had arisen, the Act must be “in furtherance ”’ 
of it, and if the Act was done by a peacemaker 
with a view to terminate the dispute, it was 
not protected. The motive of the Act, as 
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distinct from its purpose, seemed irrelevant. 
The words “in contemplation” were difficult, 
but they must embrace an act done by a per. 
son with a view to bringing about a trade dis. 
pute. A “trade dispute” could not be limited 
to a dispute between a body of men on one 
side and a body of men on the other side. But, 
strange to say, it did not include a dispute 
between employers and employers, although it 
expressly included a dispute between work. 
men and workmen. It remained to apply 
sect. 3 of the Act to the facts of the present 
case. His lordship (having stated the facts 
adready reported) said he could not agree with 
the decision of the Divisional Court. The only 
question was, was there a “trade dispute” 
either existing or in contemplation? If there 
was, the action failed, having regard to sect. 3. 
If there was not, the plaintiff could retain his 
judgment. It seemed to him impossible to 

t, having regard to the findings of the 
jury, that there was an existing trade dispute 
“in furtherance” of which the threats were 
uttered, viz., a dispute between some members 
of the union and the plaintiff arising out of 
the non-payment of the fine. He thought it 
was abundantly clear that there was such a 
dispute. Moreover, he thought there was 
ground for holding that the threat was “in 
contemplation ”’ of another trade dispute—viz., 
a dispute between the employers and the union 
men if the plaintiff continued to work. In 
his opinion it made no difference that the 
defendant had not the authority of the union 
to call out the men, and that there might have 
been motives of jealousy prompting the action 
of the defendant, and that the exaction of the 
fine was unreasonable after such a lapse of 
time. These circumstances, w rr taken 
separately or collectively, could not affect the 
actual existence of a trade dispute. He 
thought that the appeal should be allowed, and 
judgment entered for the defendant with costs, 

th there and in the court below. 

The Lords Justices concurred. : 

It was ordered that the 50/. paid into Court 
by the defendant should remain in Court pend. 
ing an appeal by the plaintiff to the House of 
Lords, and that notice of such appeal! should 
be given by October 22 next. 





PAINTER’S DEATH AND THE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
In the Court of Appeal. consisting of the 

Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Farwell 
and Kennedy, on the 3lst ult., judgment was 
delivered in the case of Haylett v. Vigor & 
Co., on the appeal of the employers from 4 
decision of the County Court judge at Bow, 
aitting as the arbitrator under the provisions 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906. 

In this case the claim for compensation was 
made bv the dependants of Haylett. a painter, 
who had worked for many years for the appel- 
lants, Messrs, Crabtree, although for a few 
days last August he worked for Messrs. Vigor 
« ©. In September there were appearances 
that Haylett was suffering from “ plumbism, 
and on the 25th of the month he was removed 
to a hospital, by which date all traces of 
plumbism had passed away. Haylett died on 
October 2, and the applicants claimed com- 
pensation under sect. 8 of the Act. The 
County Court judge found that the immediate 
cause of Haylett’s death was granular kidney ; 
that agg tines is a rag - a 
poisoning, t is also a seq of gout, 
Siaabollens; heart pressure, and other — 
plaints; and that lead poisoning was t 

roved to have been the cause of the granu'ar 

idney or of the death, but that, on the other 
hand, the employers did not prove that, it was 
not the cause of death. Upon those findings 
the learned County Court judge held that the 
applicants had established their right to com 
pensation, and awarded 260/. against Mast, 
Crabtree. Hence the present appeal © 
Messrs. Crabtree. ke a 

The Master of the Rolls, in giving judgmen*. 
said that all that was proved was that Bays 
died of granular kidney, but that did not " ce 
to bring the case within the ration © Pag 
section. But it was argued that wabees f 
enlarged the scope of the section, and thr _ 
upon the employer the burden of proof. That 
was unable to follow es Cypre Rideyn 
subsection pre-supposed caused > 
disease nientioned in the third schedule, mn 
in no way altered the operation of wap sort ae 
When once it had been proved that death w° 
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_ It dealt only with evidence, and it had 
oa vetlect wheter until the applicant had 
brought the case within the operation of the 
earlier Bae’ of the section. For peng reasons 
his jor re thought that the appeal should 
be allowed, é 

The Lords Justices concurred, and the 
gual was accordingly allowed with costs. 


AMAGE TO HIGHWAY BY 
UX TRAORDINARY inagatdes ae 

Me. Justice Lawgance, in the King’s 
Division, on the 3lst ult., delivered judgment 
in the case of the Rural District Council of 
Shepton Mallet v. John Wainwright & Co., 
Ltd—an action by the plaintiffs under the 
Highways and motives (Amendment) 
Act, 1878, to recover from the defendants 
398/. 17, 6d. for extraordinary expenses in- 
curred between April 19, 1907, and March 31, 
1908, by the plaintiffs, in repairing the Cran- 
more main road in the parishes of Doulting 
and West Cranmore, Somerset, within the 
Rural District of Sheptor Mallet, by reason of 
damage caused by excessive weight and = ae 
ordinary tra passing alon, road in 
consequence of the defendants’ order. 

The facts of the case were these:—The 
defendants are the owners of a quarry known 
as “Moon Hill .” Between March 1, 
1907, and April 13, 1908, the defendants hauled 
stone from quarry to Cranmore Station 
along the Cranmore main road by means of a 
traction engine and two , each truck 
capable of carrying 10 tons of stone. The tota) 
weight of the engine aid trucks when loaded 
was 38 tong 14 ewt. The engine and trucks 
made two or three Masia every weekday 
except Saturday, and one journey on Satur- 
day. By reason of above traffic going 
along the road it was so as to re- 
quire expenses in repairing, over and above 
the average expenses, of the amount claimed 
in the action. It appeared that in 1903 or 1904 
the defendants contracted to repair the road, 
amd converted it from a limestone into a basalt 
road at an expense of 1,400. From June, 
1903, to October, 1904, the defendants con- 
ducted, or caused to be conducted over the 
road, traffic of a similar character to that 

mplained of, and the road was in a good 
state of repair in October, 1904. The plaintiffs’ 
surveyor stated that in 1904 the road 
in splendid condition; that in October, 1906. 
his attention was called to the bad condition of 
the road, and that steam haulage was _ the 
usual method of haulage in the district. Wit- 
nesses were called for the defendants that 
traction-engine traffic consolidated and made 
the road better, and that 20 tons in ten carts 
would do more damage than a traction-engine. 
_ His lordship held that the traffic was carried 
in an extraordinary manner, and that there 
was excessive weight. He was of opinion that 
the case fell within sect. 23 of the Act of 1878, 
and gave judgment for the plaintiffs for 300/. 
with costa. 

Mr. A. J. Simon, K.C.. and Mr. Randolph 
appeared for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Clavell! 
Salter, K.C., and Mr. E. Charles for the 


defendants. 








LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL v. 
REGENTS CANAL COMPANY. 

At the Old-street Police Court last week, be- 
fore Mr. Cluer, a summons was heard, taken 
cut by the London County Council, against the 
Regent’s Canal Company. 

Both sides were represented by counsel. 

. The old iron bridge, erected . Mr. J. Jay 
in 1858, from Packington-street to Shepherdess- 
Walk, had been certified by Mr. Henry Love- 
grove, District Surveyor, to be in a dangerous 
state, and for some months the traffic had been 
stopped by the erection of posts and rails. 

After the case had been and the 
history of the bridge given, the bridge engineer 
of the Council explained the result of his 
Survey, and the District Surveyor® gave 
evidence on his,certifieate. The condition of 
the bridge was really not in dispute, but the 
question of ownership and liability. 

The magistrate decided that the bridge was 
the property of the Regent’s Canal Company, 
and the work must be executed. 10 guineas 
costs being allowed te the Council. 


- pe 
Patents of the Week. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
15244 of 1907.Fieu ©. F. Scmmen & Co.: 
Pressure Regulator for Use in Steam-heatin 
ystema, 
is relates to a preasure regulator for exhaust 
rer steam conduits, in which a valve for the 
val, “ean is opened by means of a piston 
“Ste when the preasure of the exhaust steam 
* All these applications stage 
are 
teesition to the grant of Be Bede BB apne 
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steam does not hold back the exhaust 
steam, but draws the latter with it. 


15,188 of 1907—J. A. Gnrirriras and E. 
GairrirHs: Heating and Humidifying 
Systems. 

This relates to a combined heating and humid1- 

fying apparatus, consisting of hot-water heat- 

ing pipes surmounted by a series of troughs 
each communicating with a cistern supplied 
with hot water from the heating system 
through a ball tap or the like which main- 
tains the level of water in the cistern at that 
which it is desired to maintain in the troughs. 

15,243 of 1907.—C. Epwarps: Hinges for Doors 
and the like. 

This relates to hinges for doors and the like, 
and consists in pivoting the door upon two 
vertical pins arranged one at the top and 
bottem respectively, a roller being mounted at 
the bottom of the door and designed to travel 
up an inclined plane as the door is opened, so 
that when the door is released the weight 
thereof causes the roller to travel down the 
said plane, thereby closing the door. 


15,293 of 1907.—W. Rosson: Windows. 
ie poe ean Ag ny og top and a 
sash, eac to on & roof gun- 
metal pivots, the hanging stiles ad taeken to be 
stop rebated on, outside face for one half. the 
height of sash and stop rebated on the inside 
face for the other half of the height of sash, 
the window sill to be sunk, ; 
and grooved, the window frame to jambs and 
head to be various sizes with outside bead 
tongued in parting bead to jambs, — staff 
bead internally to jambs and sill, vertica) stiles 
the ag 0 of each sash to be screwed to the 
jambs (four stiles to each pair of sashes); these 
stiles to be stop rebated on outside face for one 
half of sash, and stop rebated on inside face 
for the other half of the height of sash, four 
braas stop-plates to be screwed to the inside of 
frame, brass eye to be fixed to the top sash 
with cord, brass pulley, and brass belaying 
in, and brass casement fastener to be fixed at 
»ottom. 


15,689 of 1907.—G. J. Portucat.: Fire Grates, 
Kitchen Ranges, and the like. 

This relates to fire grates, kitchen ranges, and 
the like. The grate is substantially V-shape in 
a section, so as to provide an 
inclined front grid and an oppositely inclined 
grid or back, and the front grid and rear grid 
or back are mounted upon a frame which may 
be provided to be inserted within a fireplace 
in substitution of the usual grate bars and 
gtid. A front door is provided or damper 
advantageously hinged at the lower part of 
the frame, so that the front of the grate may 
be completely closed when occasion requires. 
The rear part of the grate may take the form 
of a grid or comb, so that a supplementary 
supply of air from the back of the fireplace, in 
addition to that from the front, is provided. 
In a range or stove combined with a boiler, a 
boiler is provided immediately at the rear of 
the grate, and a flue is provided passing 
directly through the boiler so that thus the heat 
of the flames and gases may be more com- 
pletely utilised. In such a case the back or 
rear grid of the grate may be dispensed with, 
and the front of the boiler may be provided 
of such an inclined form as to form with the 
front grid a substantially V-sha cavity for 
the fire. In connexion with the invention flues 
may be provided to pass round the ovens and 
boiler, the ovens being preferably arranged 
upon each side of the fire and the boiler so 
that the gases may, after pessing, round the 
ovens, pass to the back flue, and the flues 
may be provided with dampers for the regula- 
tion of the products of combustion through 
them. 

15,879 of 1907.—C. Dresster: Fixing of Tiles 
and the manufacture of the Tiles to be 
Fixed. ; A 

This relates to fixing tiles together by locking 

clips, each constituting a more or less dovetail 

recess adapted to receive more or less corre- 
spondingly-shaped projections on the tiles to 
receive projections on such tiles which do not 
individually, but do col vely, correspond 
more or less in shape to the clip recess afore- 
said; or to receive projections of both of the 
characters referred to, the locking clip bes 
produced from sheet metal, such as mil 
steel, by stamping a blank therefrom and bend- 
ing the same to a shape in which side-wings 
converge one towards another so as to con- 
stitute a more or less dovetail recess. The 
tile has two or more undercut shoulders at 
the back thereof arranged parallel one to 
another, and of constant section throughout 


their length, and the tile cradually increases 
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are manufactured by pressing the material 
through a die conforming to the section of the 
tile, taken at right angles to the ribs, in a 
machine euch as used in making bricks and 
slabs, so that the tile materia] is forced edge 
wise out of the die in the plane of the tile in a 
direction parallel to the undercut shoulders 
thereon. 
18,621 of 1907.—A,. Wiisteis: Sliding Doors. 
This relates to sliding-<door suspension 
mechanism, consisting of parallelograms swing. 
ing about several] fixed points, characterised by 
the well-known first ounpensiann parallelogram 
being supported on two links which have fixed 
points respectively, and by the second sus- 
pension parallelogram connected to the first 
parallelogram in two points, and being sus- 
pended with the first parallelogram in such a 
manner that the counter link of the link be- 
longing to both parallelograms is extended and 
suspended at a fixed point. 
20,632 of 1907.-W. H. Reva: Means for 
Operating the Gates of Hoists or Lifts. 
This relates to means for operating the gates 
or doors of hoists or lifts, consisting of a 
hydraulic yg erp fitted with a piston arranged 
near each hoist-well opening, a rod extending 
from the piston carrying a pulley or pulleys, 
round which a chain. cable, or the like is 
passed (ane end of such chain being secured 
to a fixed yg and the other end to the 
hoist-gate or ), pulleys for guiding the 
in or cable pipes from a hydraulic pressure 
supply connected with each cylinder for feed 
and exhaust, a valve connected to the feed pipe, 
a star wheel connected with the spindle of the 
valve, and movable brackets adapted to be 


placed in operable and non-~coperable position 

carried by the hoist cage. 

20,686 of 1907.—F. Moorman: Clamps for Lay 
ing Floors. 


This relates to a flooring dog or cramp, com- 
prising a frame of an angle-iron designed to 
clamped to a joist which is situated between 
one arm of the angle-iron extending down- 
wards, and a toothed or serrated cam clamp 
pivoted to the horizontal arm of the angle-iron, 
the distance between the angle-iron of the 
clamp being adjustable by means of a bolt 
sliding in a groove in the angle-iron, the said 
clamp being secured by means of a wing-nut. 
e clamp is operated by means of a foot jever 
which is merely pressed in position by the 
foot of operator. The frame is furnished at 
each extremity with a lug, through which slides. 
a toothed rack provided with a toe at one 
extremity, whilst between upstanding lugs 
upon the said frame is pivoted a lever directly 
over the said rack. At points above and below 
the fulcrum of said lever are respectively 
pivoted two pawls both designed to engage 
teeth of the rack, so that as the lever is oscil- 
lated teeth with the toe bearing against the 
floor board is forced forward, thus pressing the 
said boards closely together, both the back- 
ward and forward oscillation of the lever pro- 
lling the rack. When limit of travel has 
been reached the pawls are disengaged by Jift- 
ing them from the rack by means of a bar 
coupled thereto by links, when the rack can 
be pressed back to its norma] position, a rod 
connected to the bar and passing up through 
the lever, and a cross-bar designed to slide 
vertically in a slot in the lever being provided 
to facilitate the disengagement of the pawls. 
15,808 of 1907.—A. L. Jonnson: Bars for Re- 
inforcing Concrete. 
This relates to a bar for reinforcing concrete, 
having on each of two opposite faces a series 
of transversely-inclined varallel ribs and 
depressions, the ends of the ribs on one face 
being opposite the ends of the depressions in 
the opposite face, and the ribs being slightly 
wider than the depressions; whereby the ribs 
on the face are arranged to compensate for 
the depressions in the opposite face, and 
whereby a cross-sectional area of the bar is 
substantially uniform throughout its length ; 
the bar having two opposite substantially 
counterpart faces, each of said faces having a 
series of parallel ribs and depressions, the 
initial point in the medial line of a rib being 
in the same plane perpendicular to axis 
of the bar, as the final point in the medial line 
of the next adjacent depression, of the same 
face as the final point of the medial line 
ot the corresponding depression in the opposite 
ace. 


16,054 of 1907.—J. Assorr: System of Excavat- 
tng and the Construction and Operation of 
the Scoops, Buckets, or Scrapers Employed 
Therein for Conveying and Discharging the 
Material Excavated. 

This relates to a system of excavation, con- 
sisting in the employment of a pair of ropes, 
to each of which a scoop, bucket, or scraper can 
be attached, and each rope connected with a 
pair of on a pair of traction or 
ploughing engines in such a way as to be 
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[AuGustT 8, 1908. 


List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, eee previous issues 
this Number : Competitions, — 


Those with an asterist (*) are advermsed in 


; Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointment, xv.; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

Certain conditions, beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as; the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bond-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing w 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements : and thac while every 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may ocour. 








Competition. 


No Dat. — Litt hiiiiiaiant 


—Tenders are invited for ee work and paint- 


| ing at 1, Hall-street. Specifications and other par- 
—— can be obtained from the Borough Sur- 


— Dratnwace.—Little- 


hampton U.D.C. invite engineers to submit plans | 


sections with estimate of cost of a scheme of | seen, 
oa : | and specifications, etc., obtained, from Me. William 


drainage of Baye of the District of Littlehampton 
sh of Wick and the hamlet of 
ae ag ae ns and conditions will be 


i vy, c tk 
sy waned 8 apolication to ieimgeons 2s 
Contracte. 


BUILDING. 
Aveuvet & — 


Dovercourt.—Scmoot.—Essex Educa- 
tion Committee (Governors of Harwich County High 
School) invite tenders for néw school te te be rig 
at Doverdoutt (accommodation. 132). Names to the 
—— Messrs. Brown & Burgess, Arcade-street, 

pewich. "A charge of 1. 1s. will be made for speci- 
iation and quantities. 

Avever 8. — Han — CHape.. — Congrega- 
tional Chapel, Nantymoel. Plans, etc., to be seen 
at the Rev. T. Hirwen Jenkins and with Mr. David 

Habershon-street, Spilott, ——, 


tion of a Wielow. at Trooperstown, near Rath- 
drum, Co. , adcording to plans, étc., which 
can be seen and copied at the office o 
Pansing, C.E., Church-hill, Wicklow. 

Avaust 10. ’ — Aldershot. — Rerains. — Aldershot 
Education Committee invite tenders for — and 
work to be done at the several — the 
coming vacation. Full particulars, etc., be ob- 


tained of Mr. Norman Clinton, Clerk, 4, mina: 
d, Aldershot. 

ME ng ye a of 

Bosmere aydon in tende erec- 

tion of Isolation Rang at Barham 


tions, prepared Messe. Bisshopp & 
architects, Ipswich. Application to R. M. we. 
Clerk to the Council, 6, Providence-street, Ipswich. 

Aveust 10.—Blland.—Mu.—Erection of a mill, 
engine and boiler house, and chimney, also for the 
construction of a emall reservoir at Spa Well-lane, 
Elland. Plans, ete., may be seen, and bills of 
— obtained offices of Seana Joseph 
Walsh & Graham Nicholas, FRIB.A.. architects, 
Museum-chambers, 

Avoust 10.—Great Yarmouth.—Piennon, ETC.— 

The Education Committee invite tenders from local 

irakeenden for the erection of sliding partition and 
laboratory bench at the Nelson Boys’ School. 


Further particulars be obtained from the 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Great, Yarmouth. 
Avucust 10.— gh. — RzoruanisaTioy.— 
North Riding of Yorkshire C.C, Education Com- 
mittee invite tenders ion of the 


for reorganisati 
aa Northgate Council School. Plans, etc., 
at the 

Avoust 10.—Hawes, Widdale.—Scnoo. ALTERA- 
Tions.—North Riding of Yorkshire C.C, Education 
Committee invite tenders for alterations and addi 
tions to Hawes, Widdale o— School. Plans, 
etc., at the offices of Mr. . Willan, Solicitor. 
Hawes 

Avevust 10.—Hull.—Extension of 99 —Mr. 
Ernest Whitlock, architect and surveyor, 26 
lane, Hull, invites on for extension of 1 West- 
cott-street, Holdernes 

Aveust 10.—8 naaeelt. —Sunpay Scnoois. ~Ex- 
tensions to the Wesleyan Sunday School at Spring- 
well, near Gateshead. Plans, etc., at — of Mr. 
J. Walton Taylor, F.R.1.B.A., architect, St. John- 
street, Neweastle. 

AUGUsT 11. — Birk . — Axrerations. — The 
for alterationg to sculle! four = 
tional bedrooms at the Nurses’ Home, Tnioa ork- 
house, Birkenhead. Copy of the specifications from 
Memrs. B. Kirby & =— oo 5, Cook-street, 
Livery a 

AvousT 1] Gartinie — Beitoixcs oe baligings 
on the Edmond 
etc., at the offices of Mr. T. Tiiylor Scot, FRIBA’ 
atohitect, 38, Lowther-street, 

Avovust 11.—Ztehingfield. By 9 Avrtrations.— 
West Sussex and Chichester Joint Education Com- 
mittee invite tenders: for eaidlens and additions to 
the Itchingfield Conncil School. Plans, etc.,. may 
be — and — ~y A ng no rae Roberta 
ainec * application fieasn E 
A.R.LB ne Ag cmnnane Architect, ueation 
Ofte, itdehany a ment of a «dena of of ie is. 

vGusT wa 


Cultramn U. yee inva ae ane i 


Hospital a Sihoth Plate oe. 

information ——— from M 

architect. te., Ae mag 
pool.—Cirpenters’ reap 


Avotsr ll. are 





“tpovrr 12.—Cowdenbeath.—Scuoo.,—Large new 
higher-grade, elementary, a uae © and 
mining school, Cowdenbeath. be 
Birrell, ee. Kirkealdy, on payment of Wi. 
for each 

Aveust 12.—-@ovan.—Svurway.—The Gove n Com- 
bination P.C. gh tenders Be ot oe Pt — 
in proposed riew » iron ings, ryflatts, 
— Vians can be seen, sglipen so Sg ~svrmg 

on application te the architects, Mess 
et & Mandilends, 4, F yess ae, Biythawood. 
equare, oh payment of il. 

Avovst 12.—Kin ape. yn — Hoos -~Horjse to 
be erected e the King’s Lynn, 
for -. a. Wright. Plans, etc., at the office of 
Mr. F. Sots, architect. and surveyor, 24, Castle- 
nol il Norwich. The plang, etc., can also be seen 
iz Mr. J. J. Wright's, 125, Leien tout King’s 

yan. 

Avoust 12.—New herr sgn ag tg 
of thirty-five or more houses at New bg a for 
the Birchgrove Buildin — Plans, étc., y be 
2 on application to Mr. D. W. Price, sab ieedt, 


ew Tredegar. 
my bons 12.—Shotton Colliery.—Store Premises. 
~—Sherburn Hill Co-operative Soviet invite tenders 
for = — of the works requi in the erection 


of boot ts at the Shotton 
Colljery Deaneh sg agg, ap upon applica- 


tien to the Branch Manager at Shotion Gol Colliery. 
Avucust 12.—Sunderland.—Srsies.—New — 
etc., back Trimdon-street, for Mesers. rae Ge | 
Plane may be seen, and qiiuantities ‘ee oe 
architect, ears. Wm 


b vr ht. — rae, Fa D, Favocttstred. 
urn, aw 
AvGust 12.— ror Scwoo. - 


East Sussex Bieration Gat oe jnvite tenders er 

the erection of new offices for t Elemen 

bg (Mixed) School at Westham, ~ ue he County 
of Sussex. Names and addresses to 

County Surveyor, County Hall, s to ie. 

Avetst 12. — Worsboro’ Bridge. — Vicarace 
re “tame he a Linea = house for > Parish 
. James orsboro’ Bridge, near Bai 
Plans may be seen at offices of face are 3 
Healey, architects, Tyrrel-street, Bradfony and 
duplicates at St. James's School, Worsboro’ Bridge. 
Fig: 13.—Fence Houses.—Workmen’s Crvs.— 

A Workmen’s Club at Bank Head, Fence Houses. 
Plans, ete., can be seen at architect's office, Mr. 
Pailiger, Philadelphia, Fence Houses. 

Avoust 14. — Pintray Estate. — Hovsr.-~Bsti- 
mates are wanted for the mason, carpenter, slater, 
and plaster works of dwelling-house to ped erected 
at Forresterseat, Fintray. The plans, ete., may be 

seen either at Forresterseat, in the hands of the 
tenant, there + “os sine, hae 
> aan, n, voca t- 

street, Aberdeen. 

Avoust 14.—Lochgelly.—Hovses.—Estimates aro 
wanted for the mason, ete., works to be 
executed in erecting ‘houses at New-stregt, "nae 
Bowling Green, Lochgelly, for Mrs. ' Dick. 
Schedules of quantities may be had on application 
to Messrs. Muirhead & Rutherford, architects and 
surveyors, 4, Abbey phn + ggeert Dunfermline. 

Aveust 14. — Bhondda. — Premises. — The Com- 
mittee of the Mid- ORienida Co-operative Society, 
Ltc., invite tenders for the erection of their new 
central premises. Plans, etc., prepared by the archi- 
— the bag Regn eogpes Wholess le iety, Man- 

hester, ma seen at iety’s prem in 
Gilmour- street, Tonypandy. Sdieerpeed 

Avoust 14. — Wales-Kiveton Park. — Scuoor 
ALTRRATIONS.—West Riding CC. Education Com- 
mittee inyite tenders for alterations and additions 
at the Wales-Kiveton Park Provided School, near 
Sheffield, Plans may be seen, and bills of uantities 
obtained, on 7 agg tan to Office of M ro Vie kers 
Edwards. County Architect, Connty a es ae 
field. A it of ys is ~ ues, etc., 
must be payable to the West Riding Treasurer, 
an sent to him direct at the County Hall, Wake- 


aaert 15. — Blion. — Scuoon Apprnoxs, — 
carpenter, slater, plaster, plomber, a 
and heating works in Caiaek ion 


ve painter 
tions and additions at Ellon Falk opens 
Pians, ete., may be seen with, an? 

quantities obtained from, 


Mr. Wm. Davidson, ar 




















Caly. Meth. Ohurch, Skewen. Plans, etc., may be 
seen with Mr. . Be non, Wern-roud, Skewen, 

. _ ADDITIONS, ETC., To 
Dweiines. — Additions ood. alterations to the 
dwellings at the North Stack vue un Station, m 
the County of Apeleoss. orth ‘ales. The plans 
a be gg Be forms of tender, etc., ob- 


sone jon to the Superintendent, 
Trinity Store, 

Aen 20. he + _ —The Commis. 
sioners 


 Post-orrice. 
of H.M. Works and Public 1 Bolidinns invite 
tenders for a new post-office at Oban, Drawings, 
cae, art ce seem, soeeatien fe the Postmaster. 
ae ot Saat “ be ofained at H.M. 
Office of Works, S Puctioniaetdeene Edinburgh, on 


{ it. 1s. 
MRvoust 22. Staftord.— 


Atrerations.—The Corpora. 
for 


Dd, of Tontine 
Buildings for use as Town Hall. Plans, ete., by Mr. 
, tg | be seen at 


— Armagh. Form and echetiele 2 : juantitie 
ma, obtai making a deposit S 
aveur zi. — hitord. — Scnoon Appinions, etc.— 


tions and mdgieion to the Public elementary 
Beohivedane, Lf ee etc., may be 
seen, and forms of ee 


tender obtained, on } 
to the architect, Mr. ©. J. — F.R.1L.B.A., 
Cranbrook -street, I 
* Serremexr 1.— ster. — Wane —The Cor. 


Common Creek on the River Medway 
ester. = sdvertisement in thig issuc for 


Srrremper 5 =~ Eabloouter. — House. — The Sewage 
Works and Fone Committee 6f the Leicester Cor- 
poration invite tenders for the erection and con- 
struction of a Seneenttet: $s House in connexion 
with the ga de Farm Bacterial Works. 


* 9.—hetchworth. ogy oo eer Herts 
com i Schotl at Letchoch Gerua Cuy. 

a Ms 
Seo" isement in this issue for further particv- 


> Serreveer 9.—Zondon, W.—Snors axv Snow: 
rooms.—Tenders are invited for a block of shops and 
showrooms in Great Portland-street, W. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 
No Dare. a oe Wycombe.—ALrerations.—The 
Borough of be Education Committee 
invite tenders or % alterations and pepeiss to 
Sorinw'eann Shae For gerieatspl 
“£8 apply 
Thos Thurlow, architect, High-street, High 


Wycombe 
Nope DaTe.— Ii -—-ALTRRATIONS,—The bricklayet, 
— ane oe oes work required in minor altera- 
| ae Sooniticens a the a 
oon ons, * may ” OD 
tained from Mr. R, J. Smith, Education Offices, 
Garfo Leeds. 


rth, near 
No Dare.—Lydney.—C -—Cormars.—Two_ cottages to 
be built at Lytmey. | for Mr. Richard Phipps, J... 
Buckenshill, Rromyard. Plans, ete point tment 
with Mr. W. Coldrick, Drockhotine’d, ieey. 


No Dire Mirfield. —New Worxs.--The Mirfield 
Engineering Company, Ltd., invite tenders (or the 
Pyar] of their proposed new works, situated : 

. et rm mment @ 
ifs. Applications ic. m4 be had on pay 


red office of the 
Company, Rewaahe, Shine eee 


No Dare. — Sheffield. — Cuapsi. —_Primitive 
Bathodint Chureh in Pi merace | Quantities, 
on application to Mr. ie Harper, architect, 

RK heeree ‘ae enh 


"No Dare. — South —The School 
Board of the Parish of Bath U Viet in Startle tenders for 
t erection of a school, to accommodate 14 
scholars, with Petr pg at Lochbo'sdale, 
South Vist. for a to accommodate 
thirty scholary, ei dele hone, aituated at 
East Gerinish, South Uist. Plans, étc., prepared bY 
Mr. Pons "welcome “SE Inverness. 


Au 0. tetas A Tvs. 
6usT 10.— -SOPTEN PrARA 
Par PDO. of, arma yA 
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apply Mr. 
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jinor altera- 
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may be ob- 
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yment of 
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r, archi tect, 
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STEEL. 


a Appanarvs. 


Aucust 8, 1908.] 


of 9 Ib. vice bullhead rails, 
3,000 _ sand 1,860 


aupply, “e necessa tons of cast- 
with (6 can be obtained 
hairs. Specifications, “ele., " 

sol ‘ ws secrelau yment of ls. ¢ (not 


returnable). Mr. ! oer on 
Office, An ions etree, Te sions Se _ ete —reat Southern 
stern Railway Compan 
iie nde for the supply of the | 
material :~6,000 tona steel, buil-head rails, 150 tone 
ee lates, 4,000 tons cast-iron chairs, in ac- 
ith specifications, which can be obtained 
on roll ation to the Engineer of — Pog 
Inchicors, Dublin. ‘The speci or t ra’ “| 
fish- plates, and chains are upon separate agen . 


steel fiSit- a 


a charge of Ss., Bic ae is not returnable, will be 
r ation, 
7, bo cach spect chester.—Evectricitry Works.— 


Electricity Committee of the Manchester Cor- 
poration invite tenders for. we supply, delivery, and 
erection of the following : ) One batiery 
at Stuart-street ibeations, ‘ete. ome (b) he i ee pe 
pipework. Specifiea be obtai a 
application to Mr. ‘Highes. Secretary, Elec- 
tricity De’ yahoo Gg Fon H Manchester, on pay- 
ment of a fee of 21. 2s. for each specification 
Further Bin, mente ete., can be obtained from Mr. 
s. L. Pearee, Chief Electrical Engineer, Dickinson- 
treet Manchester. 

, rer ust 15. -— ewtonstellBescass, —— 
tion wtenstall 

pon delivery, and erection, ot the. Biecriity 

4 tract N N det ft Sletion Tights, 

cars gre o, 4), #. aes, 


wiring. to 

1 conditions, etc., 
peed ges aphres Gaps of the of the engineers, Messrs 
Lacey, Sillar, & Leigh, 2, Queen Anne’s-gate, West- 


ins and Ki eS deemed und ony 
to obealtied Wain artanes ie sa 


trie ty Works Drseins etc., 
may be obtained Si, “ifort og = 
pore ke “Hell” Hiford, on , ee of @ 
deposit of 22 

Avovst 2. — ng er PO Barvers.—The Mexican 
poo | a ae ltd., “invite ag for _ 

y delivery of 

tions, ef¢., Can 1 eee ot PG... ~4 
on payment of 6@. each. Mr. unt Denn ston, 
Secretary, the Mexican Railwa alivey Company, Ltd ¥ 
Broad-street-place, London, 


Avoust 24, -- Bristol. — Poorsriper over Great 
Western Rameway.—The Bristol Docks Committee in- 
vite tenders for the construction and maintenance 
for twelve months after completion of a footbridge 
over the Great Western we nage J Company's lines 
at Portishead Station. Copies of the specification, 
«te, can be obtained from Mr. W. W. Squire. 
Engineer, Engineer's Office, Cumberland-road, 
Kristol, on production of a receipt showing that a 
deposit of 3. has been paid to the Secretary of the 
Docks Committee, 19, Queen-square, Bristol. 

Avcust 24. — Brumby, etc. — Sewerace np 
Sewack Disposa, Works, —The U.D.C. of saane 
aml Frodingham invite tenders for the su y and 
erection of four 50-gallons sewage ejectors, crieal 
motor, oil or petrol engine, two air compressors, 
switchboard, and engine accessories, also for about 
3 yds. of cast-iron air mains, 630 yds. cast-iron 
rising mains, and G00 yds. of electric cable laid com- 
plete. Plans, ete., may be seen, and specifications, 
ete, may be obtai ,. On application to Messrs. 
Srachan & Weekes, civil engineers, 9, Victoria- 

& minster, men ° 
posit of 3. 3s. by ch aati sevdnaiogs 

Avcust 25.—West pool.—Dock EnTRance. 
—The Directors of the North-Rastern Railway in- 
Vite tenders for the construction of a new entrance 
‘rom the West Harbour to the Coal Dock, West 
Hartlevool; also for the construction of necessary 
tempor ary tunher dams and dolphins, the excava- 
lion and removal of the old entrance, etc. Plans 
inay be seen, and specification obtained, on personal 
Tplicatio nm to Mr. T. M. Newell, Dock Engineer's 

u 


Me, Hull 
‘ AvGusr 26. ~ Edmonton. — Hor snp Coup Water 
UePtiks.—The Guantians of the Edmonton Union 
ovite tenders for installing hot and cold water 


supplies, hot-water heatin 
. . : &, ventilation, fire 
ame, and See eupply at the nurses’ home at the 


pper Edmon N. i 

od maine the architect, Mr. Stasi “atin, “08, 

ae street, E.C. Copies of the e epecification can 

be ob nied on payment of Si, (cheque). Mr. 

Alexander Drew, engineer, 1546, po 
Mple- aye enue, EC Ww alsy the 

Tem : the plans can be 
Avcusr 2¢ — Hinckley APT 

oo aley l De. invite dar for she equlseees 

( yilot shaft and j $ 

adjacent to their oe | Tos “ ation ths | i 

plans may b ete. a a 

. , 


¥ be inspected, 
ne chad, on payment of the cana 2. 2s., 

ices, yt {he olfice of the Surveyor at the Council 
Hawksley, a Ger at the office of Messrs. T. & C. 
a | Urrat Georgeetwet, Westminster, 


Avevsr 2 % . 
Utnekley v. ‘De Brey anki ns prcszomenn. ~ “ 
rales at Hie ng tank on r the tower at 1 
and (ibe ts | , ee, ae ted ce 
Day ' May be had 
oe a of the sum Of 8." Rs, GW SPANCeEIOe ce the 


the Surve or 
hast oF at the nat, of Mesa. ac. 
» 0, Grew George street, minster, 
. Avevsr 9 %. P 


on Ua TNS, Ouerdtane of Eamon 
t 3, #TO,~2 “ 
invite tenders for hot 

Water ingtalling: hot cold 
es 3s cup heating, ‘ver 











THE .BUILDER: 


ropolitan , Asy! Board invite tenders for 
oat storage battery, motor- 


The Met 
pw long oe ng of 
, switchboard, and connexions, etc., 


= the Training Ship Kamouth, Grays, Essex, in ac- 


a with yong etc., Le by Mr. 
T. Hatch, M.ins C k., M. Inst 


Mobi Drawings, a may be inspected at the 
Office of the Beard, Embankment, London, EA., 
and can. he obtained upon payment of a deposit 


ye 1.—Watiord.—Pisyxt.—Watford U.D.C. 


invite tenders for one surface condenser, complete 
with steam-<driven pumps. Copies of specification, 


we, ean be obtained from Mr. Fredk, W. Purse, 
A.M. Inst... B., 


yg an be omega — payment of 5s. 
* 


oolwich.—lkoninc Macuine.— 

The  Metropet “an Asylums Board invite tenders for 
qa ironing machine in staff laundry at Brook 
e See advertisement in 


ag os Woolwich, - 
is issue for further iculars. 
Sepremeer 7. in, oo tg 


be obtained from Messrs. James Ma 
Agents to the Corporation, 5, Victoria-street, West- 
minster, S.W., on payment of 
will net be returned. 

No Date.—Gloucester.—Sivice Gate.—Conatruct- 


ing sluice gates suitable for outfall on on 
ress 
R. T., 07646, Address and Inqairy Office, Hereford 


against River Severn, near Gtoucester. 
Times, Hereford. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Avovst 10. — 


p msc “By t the Wick Tr 
game a 
near Cro: Fe eckey ae Y Mr. ckting ond, 
Fenton, Clerk, 
Avcust 10. — aoa —_ aay hy “Dowy.—Bristol 


Dogks Committee invite offers for purchase and 
nad op FoF erg th t orej Animals 
a nima 
Wharf, Cumberland basin, shed. wee 


situ upon land at 
present. leased the Doeks Committee from the 
ternatively 


ty of Merchant Venturers, and ali 
tenders for taking down the and removing 
the materials 


a ~~ etc., a 
seen, and the buildings may be 
cation to the Engineer's ce, Underfall-yard. 
Avoust 11.— Hauxley. — Street Licatine. — The 
Hanxley i=. invite semen for the rr and 
erection of poles, lamps, transformers aerial 
wiring the streete of Radcliffe ~~ ’ Further 4 


formation to oe — from Mr. W. Gibson, 4, 
Queen-street, 
Aveust 13. Any holme. — Scavercine.—Hip- 


perholme U.D.C. invite tenders for the work of 
night-soil scavenging. Conditions, etc., may be ob 
tained at the Council Offices, Hi ipperhoime. 

Avoust 13. — Stokesley. — Licutinc.—Stokesley 
P.C. invite tenders for lighting the town streets 
with gas or ofl, and for the maintaining and fixing 
of the necessary lamps and posts. Forms of tender 
may be obtained from Mr. Thos. Glasper, Clerk to 
the Council. Stokesley. 

Avovst 17.—Dublin.—Siena. Atterations.—Great 
Northern Railway Company (Ireland) Directors in- 
vite tenders for the alteration of the signalling at 
Navan Junct/on. Drawing, etc., at the office of Mr. 
W. Mills, Engineer-in-Chief Amicns-street 
Dublin, or copies of them at the office of the 
District Engineer, Belfast. 

Avaust 17. — Grimsby. —Dhisinrectant.—The Cor- 
poration of Grimshy invite tenders for the supply 
of fluid disinfectant. Forms of tender may be had 
ott application to the Sanitary Inspector, Municipal 
Offices, Victoria-street, Grimsby. 

Avaust ¥. — Wantage. — Sram Rowe, ete.—- 
Wantage U.D.C. Highways Committee invite ten- 
ders for steam rolling and scarifying. Further par- 
ticulaps, with form of tender, may be obtained from 
the Surveyor. 

Avucust 19, — Bilston. — Firp-encine. — Bilston 
U.D.C. invite tenders for supplying a 300-callon 
gy or donble vertical steam —. 
Mr. ‘oe D . Waasell, Clerk of the Council, 


, Bilston. 

Avovst 19.—Ticeharst.—Stumm Roan Rone. — 
Ticehurst R.D.C. invite tenders for steam rolling. 
Forme of tender may be obtained from Mr. W. 
Wood, Sarveyor, Ticehurst, on a stamped 
foolseap env. being forwarded. 

Avoter 27 ng’s Lynn.—Tarixe Down.—The 
ae invite tenders for labour in taking 

rity known as “ Paradise,” King's 
Tyna Oiir. J. H. Webb, Borough Surveyor. 
Corporation invit tende eters ae’ a on 
e ts for supply 
street lamps fitted with ee greg nt barners. Fall 
‘iculars can be obtained on application to Mr. 
.? Banks, A.M. Inst.C.E., “ity Surveyor, Guikd- 
. Rochester. 


RS Dare.—High Wycombe.—Fexcino.—Wrought- 
jron boundary fencing, at new ——_. Spring- 
—— oe by! eye a the nay my 7 . 
dion Committee. For iculars apply to Mr. Thes. 
Thurlow, architcet, eh W Wycombe. 

PAINTING, etc. 


Oe of 
prey 3S House-lane, Greetiand. 


teen in Fa 
pace be erence sr ieesrs, Hichard Worstalt 
rid tale Of Se es lia thas 
2a Sete ela 
to the 


Sesndary st the Hoapélal. 


A.M.Inst.M.E., Chief Electrical 
Engineer, Electricity Works, ‘Watford, upon pay- 
ment of a deposit of 1/. Extra copies of specification 


—Pipes.—The Corporation 
of Madras invite tenders for about 4,350 ft. of steel 
pipes, 42 in. in diameter, together with the necessary 
collars and acora@sories. Full particulars, etec., can 

nsergh & Sons, 


5s. per set, which 


the cattle lairs 


173 


‘kueust 10. + ter, — Baistung, eac—The 

'arke Committee invite tenders fos painting and 
repairs at Brookdale Hall, Newton Heath. Specifica- 
4ion may be seen at the office of the City Architect 
Town Hall. 

Avovust 10—Nottingham.—Pirnrine or Corpors- 
TION Prorenty —The Estates Conrmitiee invite ten- 
ders for outside painting, etc. at properties. Bpeci- 
fications, ¢lc., may by oltained on applicat ion at 
the City Arehitect’s Office on payment of a deposit 
of 103. for each contract. 

Aveust 10.—Uxbridge.— PainnxG.—The Chureh- 
wardens of St. Margaret's Parish Church imvite ten- 
ders from builders carryeng on business within ti» 
Uxbridge Urban District for the painting and re- 
pair of the fencing and walling, etc., of the Old 
Burial Ground, Windsor-st rect, Uxbridge. Speci fica- 
tion to be obtained from Mr. William L.. Eves, 54, 
High-street, Uxbridge. 

Avevust 11. — Malifax. — Painnxo.—The Health 

Committee of the Halifax Corporation invite tenders 
for painting work required at the Goux Department, 
also for paving @ portion of the depét yard. Speci- 
fications may be seen, and forms of tender obtained. 
on application to to Mr. James Lord, C.E, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 
* AvGustT 1l.--8t. George-in-the-Bast.—Panr- 
inc.—The Guardians of St. Georye-in-the-East in- 
vite tenders for painting the Infirmary, Clerk's 
Offices, and Nurses’ Home. See advertisement in 
this issue for further particulars. 

No Dare. Merioneth. — Paixtixe. — The 
Merioneth Education Committee invite tentlere for 
were work required to be done at schools. The 

fication, €te., may be obtained on application 

to i the architects, Messrs. Prey & Howard Jones, 
M.S.A., Plas Ynys Borth, 
ee Dare.—Sherburn Mi. Puvns. —Sherburn 
ili Co-operative pve fl Lta., invite tenders for 
painting corrugated-iron ‘ ve 2 By 
nd bharness-room. For 1 ho apply at 

the ftoree: Mr. T. Robson, Secreta 


ROADS, SANTIARY, pra WATER 


Avovust 10.—Barsdon.—Privare Starer Works.— 
Barsdon U.D.C. invite tenders for the excavating, 
leveltmz, paving, dhanneiling, surface draining, and 
mak streets Plans, etc., may be seen at the 
ber coy, “pereseee, on application to Mr. 

ae Serveyor 

Avcust 10.—Malifax.—inrrovewkxt Wonks —The 
Mishweys Committee of the Halifax Corporation ie 

vite tenders for the execution of private im 
ment works in streets on Pye Nest Estate, Mile 

toad. Plans, etc., may be seen, and forme of 
tender obtained, on application to Mr. James Lord, 
C.B£., Borovgh Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax, upon 

yment of the sum of 1. 

Aveust 10.—Leeds.—Pavixe, eto—The Highways 
po ge pe invite tenders for the paving and flag- 

ing of streets. Drawings may be seen at the City 

ager a Office, ee Forms, 
application at ighways Office, 156, 
Kirkstalbreed 

Aveust 10.—Timperley.—Sewm.—Bucklow R.D.C. 
invite tenders for Brook-lane sewer, Timperley. 
Plan, etc., can be seen, and other necessary infor- 
mation obtained, on application to Mr. J. McD. 
McKenzie, Surveyor to the Council, at Mossburn- 
buildings, Altrincham. 

Aveust 11. — Brentford. — Drainace. — The 
Guardians invite tenders for the reconstruction of 
the draihage of a portion of the Union Offices, and 
for the execation of other work. Pian, etc., can be 
seen at offices of Mr. William Stephens, Clerk to 
the Guardians, Union Offices, Isleworth, Middlesex. 

Acoust 11.—Brentford.—Sanimary Accommopation. 
~The Guardians invite tenders for the ercetion of 
additional sanitary accommodation at the Work- 
house. Plan, etc., can be seen at offices of Mr. 
William Stephens, Clerk bay the Guardians, Union 
Offices, Isleworth, 

Avuoust 11.—Loanhead. ar ay —The T.C. of Loan- 
head imvite tenders for the construction of @ con- 
= clear- ale storage tank at Hillend. a 

oe seen, amd copies of schedule, ob- 
tained. Fg gr office of Mr. G. Somervel Galen 
C.E., 1, Erskine- Edinburgh, on payment of 11. 

Avavst 11. — Northwich. — Street Pavine —The 
U.D.C. of Northwich inyite tenders for excavating, 
levelling, and paving part of Witton-street. Plan, 
etc., may be seen at the Council Offices, Northwich 

Aveust 11. — Salford.—Sewerrine, erc.—Sewering, 
paving, flagging, ete., of cighteen streets. Plans, 
etc., may be seen, and forms of tender with quanti- 
ties obtained, at the office of the Borough Engineer. 

Avevst 12.—Burntisland. — Witrxworks.—The 
T.-C. invite tenders for -—(1) Excavation, embank- 
ment, éfc., work to be executed in constructing an 
embankment across part of the reservoir at Cullaloe; 
(2) Baga | and laying about 100 tons cast-iron 

valves, etc. Schedules for these works may 
be Phad from Mr. J. Alexr. Waddell, Burgh Surveyor, 
Burntisland, on payment of 11. 

Aveust 12.— East Parleigh. — Deaixacr.—Kent 
Education Committee invite tenders for the con- 
struction of a it and drainage at East Farleigh 
ans, etc., prepared by the Com- 
mittee’s Architect, Mr. Wilfred H. Robinson, 

a be . oe ay ae es Mg 
School’ orrespondent, r. FF. dé. Ate 12, - 
street, Maidstone, Kent, or at the offices of the 
= Pras. W. ‘Crook, Secretary, Caxton 


Acaier re srd.—Wirer Tavx.—Liskeard 
R.D.C. invite tenders for a concrete water tank to 
he built on Polfenn Beach; capacity 6,000 gallons. 


Mr. E. Mattett, Pendruffic, , R80 
Avods? 12: .—Sratet Works.—The Cor- 
invi for improvements it 
ineet 
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Bingley. Plans may be seen, and 

fications obtained, on application to office of 

J. Vickers-Edwards, County Architect, Count, 

a RR ETE = 
. ma 

Riding neencuser, and sent se him direct, at the 


invite 
of Kimberiey-road. Forms of tender, etc., 


may be 
obteined, and etc., ii ted, on application : 
at the Highwa agi Rirkstail-road. 


y.—Fiacainc.—The U.D.C. of 
Hindley Education Committee invite tenders far 


flagging pa 

ashpit at Argyle-street Council! School. Specifica- 
tions can be obtained on application from Mr. 
James R. Booth, Secretary of Education. 

Aveust 15. — Thornton-le-Moor. — Layina-ouT 
Furrarion Arta.—Thirsk R.D.C. invite tenders for 
laying-out present filtration area at Thornton-le- 
Moor Sewage Disposal Works. The drawings, ete., 
may be seen at office of Mr. William Swarbreck, 
Clerk to the R.D.C., Finkle-street, Thirsk. Copies 


of schedule, etc., , be obtained from the 
engineers, Messrs. Fairbank & Son, C.E., Lendal 
chambers, York, on t of 11. ls. 


Avavst 15, — Winchester. — Wivexixc. — Win- 
chester R.D.C. invite tenders for widening the road 
and fixing continuous iron fence at Middie-street, in 
the Parish of Stoke Park. Plan, etc., may be seen, 
and form of tender obtained, at the Surveyor's 
Office, 2, St. James’s-street, Winchester. 

Avovst 17—Chorley.—Main Ovtrau. Sewrr.—The 
Choriey Corporation invite tenders for laboug 
plant, carting, etc. Specification, etc., may be had 
on — to the Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
ch a 


y. 

Avevst 17.~ Hastings.—Sewers.—The Corpora 
tion invite tenders for the laying of sewers in 
Waldegrave and Cornwallis streets, and at the rear 
of Queen’s-road Hastings. Drawing etc., may be 
seen, and form of tender obtained, at the office of 
the Berough Engineer, ix ee Palmer, 
M.Inet.C.E. Town Hail, Hastings. _ 

Avaust 17. — Ilford. — Street Works. — Ilford 
U.D.C. invite tenders for levelling, metalling, 
paving, flagging, channelling, and making good 
Sunnyside-road (part of) from Grange-road. Plans, 
etc.. may be seen, and forms of tender obtained (on 
payment of a deposit of 27. 2s.), upon application to 
Mr. H. Shaw, M-Inst.C.E., Engineer and Surveyor 
to the Council, Town Hall, Tiord. 

Avovst 17. — Leigh-on-Sea. — Maxinc-vr.—The 
U.D.C. of Leigh-on-Sea invite tenders for making-up 
of Pall-mall (573 lin. yds. or thereabouts), Canons- 
leigh-crescent (181 lin. yds. or thereabouts), and for 
the sewering of Leich Hall-road (part of), Oakleigh 
Park-drive (part of), also for the construction of a 
public urinal to be situate at the Bell Wharf. Plans, 
efc., may be seen, and copies of quantities, etc., ob- 
tained. at the office of Mr. J. W. Liversedge, 
A.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and Surveyor to the 
Council, Council Offices, Leich-on-Sea, on payment 
of a deposit of 27. for each set of quantities. 

Avovst 17. — Tiverton. — Reservoir, Fre. — Con- 





THE BUILDER. 


i reservoir, with earthen and clay 
pale dai, 00 the Rackentord, Manor I Estate, for 
re and ‘all information obtained, from itr. W. F. 


Siddalis, civil ineer, Drumore, Tiverton. 
utr 17--Wemyss, eto.—Pirss.—The Joint 
eee fo eg pi water of Wom, and 

r 
the special water district of Buckhaven, Methil, and 
invite tenders for providing and iver- 
ing at Markinch, Cameron Bridge, Wemyss Castle, 
and Methil stations about 1,184 tons cast- 
PPSsits" odie Sus sstesea: ae 
ca : 
= 9 be obtained at the office 


street, Edinburgh, on ment. of 1. 

Acavst 19, — Mel ray. — Drainace.— 
Melton Mowbray U.D.C. invite tenders for the con- 
struction of an engine-house and suction tank, 
together with boilers, engines, centrifugal pumps, 
and about 900 yds. of 12-in. cast-iron rising main. 
Purification works, consisting of four oenng tess 
etc. Plans, ete., = Messrs. John Taylor, 
Sons, & Santo Crimp, civil engineers, copies of 
which = be obtained from their offices at Caxton 
House, Westminster, upon payment of 5i. ( ue 
only). The plans may also be inspected at the 
of Mr. Edmund Jeeves, Surveyor to the Council, 
Nottingham-street, Melton Mowbray. 

Avoust 20. — Innerleithen. — Traquain Roap 
Sewers.—The T.C. require estimates for laying about 
1,400 yds. of 4-in., 5-in., 6-in., 9-in., 15-in., and 18-in. 
sewers to replace existing ones. Schedules from Mr. 
James Thomson, C.E., 22, Rutland-square, Edin- 
burgh, on payment of 11. 

Avoust 22.— Castlewellan.—Warter works.—The 
Downpatrick R.D.C. invite tenders for the construc- 
tion of a complete system of waterworks for Castle- 
wellan. Plans, etc., may be ween, and a copy of 
the specification, etc., can be gee th yg pay- 
ment of 1. 1s, (which will not be retu ), at the 
office of the engineers, Mr. J. M‘Aleenan, C.E., 
Casthewellan, or Messrs. Swiney & He, 
MM.Inst.C.E., Avenue-chambers, Belfast. 

Avoust 24.—Galashiels.—Sewrrs, erc.—The T.C. 
of the Burgh of Galashéelg invite tenders for sewer 
works (three contracta). Copies of the general con. 
ditions, etc., upon application to Mr. W, A. Baird 
Laing, A.M.Inst.C.E., at the offices of 


Avaust 24. — 
The Unhealthy Areas Committee invite tenders for 
the whole of the trades in connexion with the above. 
The drawings, etc., may seen at the City 
Engineer's Office, Munici Buildings, Leeds, and a 
a aC gags rane vte., May be obtained on deposit 
oi . . 

Avoust 24.—Tring.—Sewersce.—Tring U.D.C. in- 
vite tenders for the execution of al! work involved 
by the connexion of house drains to the new system 


Public Appointment. 
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of in the Town of Tring. ification 
etc., may be tated ae the officer at the engineers 
& Raikes, of 65, “row, Bir. 
ment of a deposit of 21. 2s. 
; ton.—Water Svurriy, Trent Varsy 
Station, Ruasiey.—Lichfield R.D.C. invite tenders 
& of about 
iron Wings may be 
seen, u of the specification, etc., obtained, 
at the office of Mr. Ww. E. Rogers, H-Street, 
aaa B yy pe 6 Engineer), on payment of a 
Avavsr -—Surbiton.—Dratnace.—The U.D.C. of 
Surbiton invite tenders for the construction of majy 
works. The drawings, etc., may be in. 
spected at the offices of the yg, (rab! Mr, ©. Nichol. 
son gma M.{nst.C.E., 63, Victoria-street, West. 
minster 


Avoust 31. ---Chapelhall.—Puriricarion Works 
The District Committee of the Middle Ward of the 
County of Lanark invite tenders for the construction 
of sewage purification works and intercepting and 
outfall sewers near Sauchenbog B Chapethalt. 
Plans may be seen, and copies of the ification, 
etc., obtained, at the office of Mr. W. c Douglas, 
M.Inst.C.E., District apes, District Offices 
Hamilton, on payment of 1 : 
* Sepremser 14. — Streatham. — Maxine-ve xp 
cokiaap and poring See ten ee” 

“up and paving new advertise 
ment in issue for further particulars. 


STONE, MATERIALS, AND STORES. 
Avavust 10. g.—Granite.—Supply de- 
livery at tm ng aetna > Aled 


100 tons, or upwards, of granite blocks. Mr. Harold 
A HMeliens, Clerk to the Guardians ‘ ices, 


‘ , Clerk's O 
Union Workhouse, Bu . Halesworth 

Avoust 15.—Portsmouth.—MAtERiALs,—The Cor- 
poration invite tenders for the supply of Purbeck 
paving, gravel, sand, granite, etc. specification 
and printed form of tender may be obtained at the 
Town Clerk’s Office, Town Hall. 

Avcust 18. — Heywood. — Mareriais. — The Gas 
Committee invite tenders for the supply of tubes and 
fittings, sulphuric acid, and also for the 
surplus tar. Specification, etc., may be obtained 
u application to Mr. W. Whatmough, Gas 

anager. 

Avoust 22. — Nantyglo and Blaina. — Row 
Mareriuis.—Nantygle and Blaina U.D.C. invite ten- 

for the supply of road metal. Samples to be 
sent to Mr. W. J. Davies, Blaina, the Council's Sur- 


veyor. 
ben 7. — Bedford. — Broxex Granite. — The 
Corporation of Bedford invite tenders for the supply 
of about 2,000 tons of broken granite for road. 
making. Forms of tender, etc., can be obtained on 
"ge A Hedley Baxter, Town Clerk, Town 
Bedford. 


No Dark. — Mull. — Stores.—Humber Conservancy 
Bourd invite tenders for stores. Full particulars 
may be obtained from Mr. A. E. Butterfield, C.E., 
Engineer to the Board, Conservancy Offices, White: 
friargate, Hull. 
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Nature and Place of Sale, By whom Offered. of Sale 

*TIMBER ayp IRON BUILDINGS, HOUNSLOW—On the Premises ...............000ccc000-s000 abeoinie WOOO sssisieccsctuidstcids Achasetabedscsshactos Aug. ll 

*RESIVENTIAL PROPERTY, wean WOKING—At the Mart.........ccsccscesssseoresssocescosercssorrecorecce WING RR ctchistedciditaniiencicscc cc cla: mope 
PATENTS.—Continued from page 171, | travelling whee] with the connexion between | resisti quality, and suitable for use as a basis 
simultaneously drawn in opposite directionsover _ the forward end of such scoop, bucket, or material in the manufacture of water-resisting 


the land to be excavated; or the substitution 
of an anchor carriage for one of the epgines, 
such carriage carrying a drum or drums over 
which the rope passes from one of the drums 
with which the other engine is provided, and 
then returns to the other drum carried 
thereby; or the substitution of a loosening or 
breaking-up tool for either of the pair of 
excavating scoops, buckets, or scrapers with 
which the hauling rope or ropes are provided. 
The scoop, bucket, or scraper consists in a 
frame mounted on side runners and open at 
the bottom, while the top and upper t of 
the front are fitted with a cover, and the rear 
with an inclined cutting blade projecting below 
such frame; the rear of the scoop, ket, or 
scraper being ites with a lever pivoted to the 
bottom of the frame thereof, and carrying a 
roller or wheel travelling on the ground; the 
upper end of said lever being connected by a 
rope to a hauling rope or cable at a point 
in advance of said scoop, bucket, or scraper in 
the direction of itg backward travel for the 


purpose of raising the rear thereof and hold- | 


} 





ing its cutting blade clear of the ground dur- | 


ing the latter movement, and the employment 


| heated and melted pi 
of a rope for connecting the lever earrying the | - 


scraper and the hauling rope; and the scoop, 
bucket, or scraper may have a rear cutting 
blade fitted with loosening or breaking up 
tooth or teeth which project below the cutting 
edge of such blade. 


17,494 of 1907.—C. E. Heatcore: Jointing of 
Sanitary Pipes and the like. 
This relates to the jointing of sani and 
other pipes, in which the meeting rece the 
parts of the joint are lined with a composition 
capable being melted at ordinary | 
temperature, and consists in the employmen 
of a fuse for melting such composition at the 
meeting faces the and sealing the joint. 
25,075 of 1907.—R. D’Otrvier Mansan: Manu- 
facture from Pitch and other Substances of 
Material Suitable for Making Paving, 
Roads, Walls, Pipes, and for other purposes. 
This relates to the manufacture from pitch and 
other substances of material suitable for use 
in making paving, roads, sea- pipes, 
mouldings, and for other purposes, and *onsists 
in adding silicate of alumina and sulphate of 
calcium together with manganese dioxide to 
and continuing the 
i 


heating to produce material having the desired 





mortar, concrete, or the like. As an example, 
from about 60 to 65 per cent of powdered dry 
clay may be added to and thoroughly incorpor- 
ated with from about 30 to 35 per cent. of coal: 
tar pitch in a heated and melted condicion, 
from a 4 to 5 per cent. of plaster being 
then thoroughly i ated with the ™ix- 
ture, and manganese dioxide being afterwa'> 
thoroughly i rated in amount varyilc 
aged 10 per cent., according to the quality of 

product desired with the heated mass. th» 
heating being continued until the product 
attains the desired quality. The product o° 
mass thus obtained can, whilst still hot, be 
then mixed according to circumstances Wit) 
sand, gravel, pebbles, or other substanzes |” 
various proportions to form mortar or concrete. 


4,980 of 1908.—C. Dowsen: Bali and Sock«! 
Joint for Steam Pipes, Gas Pipes, Wt’ 
Pipes, or Vacuum Pipes. 

This relates to a ball socket joint, and 

consists in the use of igtbonn p-piate 

having a projection fitting into the outer #*° 
of the joint, and forming a continuous |in 
with the spherical inner case of the joint, 27° 
having a grove or recess formed in the inner 
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acking material, @ ave . 
dees leading from the outer side of the 
keep-plate into the ve or recess, together 
with an annular g ring having several 
horns or projections on its immer side fitting 
‘nto the perforations of the keep-plate, and 
the horns or projections being long enough to 
reach through into the packing groove or recess 
and compress t packing to the desired 
amount, 

of 1908.—H. C. Wenwew: Reinforced 
a Ribbed Floors, and Roofs, and 

Members for Use in the Construction thereof. 
This relates to a reinforced concrete ribbed floor 
or roof, in which the compression bodies of the 
ribs or boarding members are wholly formed 
of concrete tn sitte between trough or box- 
chaped flanged reinforced concrete members 
sAdeine the span, and hey - as centring, and 
made prior to erection, and aving metal ten- 
sion members of the floor or roof embedded in 
flanges: the said construction being such that 
the whole forms an integral structure, 


11,582 of 1908--G. W. Wacyer: 

Bricks Divisible into Halves. 
This relates to a double facing brick specialised 
by the provision of longitudinal grooves cr re- 
cosseg on the outside, and havi passing 
through its interior double Lehaped perfora- 
tions continuing close to the outside grooves, 
and enabling the brick to be easily divided 
into two uniform halves for the purpose of 
setting it. 


24,783 of 1907.—G. W. Harris: Instruments for 
Levelling. 
This relates to a combined sighting level and 
cinometer of the gravity type composed of 
triangularly-disposed folding members, and is 
constructed of a metal bar of convenient size 
attached at its centre by a pin or rivet to 
another bar at right angles, the latter having 
a hole at the other end. On suspending this 
arrangement like an inverted T ow a pin placed 
in the hole and attached to a third bar, the 
lower bar being properly balanced while hung 
truly horizontally, two pins are fitted on one 
side of this bar, one near each end at the same 
distance from the bottom edge, and by holding 
this instrument in front of the eye and sight- 
ing through the two ping a distant point will 
he found that will be on a level with the eye 
of the observer. The two bars are inter- 
connected rigidly, but the pin or rivet acts as 
a pivot, so that the bars are capable of moving 
in relation to each other, and of being folded 
up, and in order to secure them at right angles 
toeach other for use two flat bars or links are 
ited attached to the vertical bar near its upper 
end by a pin acting as a pivot, and the lower 
end of each bar or link is furnished with a 
‘mall pin or dowel fitting into a hole in the 
bottom bar; these holes are ao placed that 
when the pins are in them the horizontal and 
vertical bars are kept square with each other, 
the links are arranged so that they will fold 
legether, the horizontal and vertical bars being 
also folded longitudinally with the links so 
hil the whole instrament when folded occupies 
Ute space, 
289 of 1908 
ffrranite. 
This relates to imitation marble or granite 
viocks having a polished surface, and consists 
employing petrefite or other similar mag- 
site cement in its natural condition—that is 
‘ Say, without the addition of colouring 
matter: and a thin layer of it is spread upon 
ae smooth and polished surface, such as glass. 
din suitable liquid colours are then imme- 
— applied by a brush to the back of the 
gic ay cement, and pressure is ap lied to 
eas ¥ ¢ surface. The result is that the 
iugh the inate enmnent and are seen 
‘he polished surface of the ma ite 
‘hs a i the block has been removed from 
be employed. ne Any usual packing may 
4,566 of 1908.4 


Form ing 


Facing 


G. Payne: Imitation Marble.and 


A. Pauty: Ap 
i. Building Blocks a 
‘one from Plastic Material. 


This 7 
his relates to an apparatus for forming build- 


ing blocks mre ; A - 
material, — end artificial stone from plastic 


2 consisting of 

frames arranged .s Oe needa aren 
banaue closing said frames, ejectors ‘located 
frames 44 *Upports and extending into said 
eectors ad eee connecting with said 
— the operation ah fae eee for 
cor ‘DT ising two nar H 

' parallel- 
ppein 2 betwoe: and Ww same, a plurality 
orms, stem ou, nes supported on said plat- 
steam gy ‘DPly Dine pipes connecting said 
frames, Pply line with each of said moulding 


ratus for 
Artificial 


ore; it 
platforms with 


p a a hlock 
on » @jecting means also 
hs pote seam from said steam su y line 


ocks from said mould frames, 


THE BUILDER. 


to said cylinder. 
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ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


_ July 15.—By Gi.tows (at Manchester), 
Wiodermere, Lanes.—The Calgarth Park Estate 


14 p.. feeehold island. . oo. cic tecsccboce 
Brackenthwaite and Wormdale, Lancs.—Two 
allotments, 27§ acres, f. ..........-- kone 
July 21.—ALrrep J. Burrows (at Ashford). 
Bethersden, Kent.— Forge Corner, 64 acres, f., p. 
tied Halden, Kent.—-Sandhurst Field, 5 acres, 
oP 


July 22.—By C. W. Provis & 80Ns (at 
Manchester). 
Manchester, Lancs,—27, Piccadilly (s.), £, y.r. 
og EE EE BOE CIEE IE ER BGT 
Handford, Cheshire,—Freehold Farm, 21 a. 0 r. 
eT See eS 
Two freehold chief rents of 181. 18, and 7/..... 
Sagar-rd., freehold chief rent 6.88. ........ 
Sagar-rd., freehold chief rent 7/, 108......... 
July 23.—By G. E. SworpER & Sons (at Bishop's 
Stortford), 
Takeley, Easex.—Oid House Farm, 200 acres, 


+P. 
Wimbish, area we ease Farm, 131 a, Ir. 


Op., £,¥.8- 
Wimbish and Thaxted, Essex.—Swallow's Farm, 


$8, 17.20 p., €. yf. GOl...cccccccc nse 
Oakley, Essex.—Oakiey Hall Farm, 400 acres, 
Ri: Oa s taCeue ss vexnaes ene eebences 
Two cottages. f., w.r. O. 108, .....6-- 00s “ue 
— land, 12 a. 2 r. 30 p., f., 

, Oe | EPR ie Pee eer Eee éensense 


Clavering, Essex.—XVith century house, with 
adjoining grocer’s shop, etc., £.. Pe ....0.+- 
By C. M, STANFORD (at Colchester), 


Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex.—Thne Hill Farm, 
Oh Ci BR. Bite is aciks Cisccecen wesleces 
July 24.—By CHARLES LoaRDMAN (at 


Haverbill), 
Birdbrook, Essex.—Three farms and accommo- 
dation fields, 291$ acres, £., p. .......e.00. 
By J, HANNAFORD & SON (at Exeter), 
Chawleigh, Devon.—-Chawieigh Week Estate, 
249 a. lr. 15 p.,f., y. amd ¢.r. 2164. ...... 
Chulmleigh, Devon.—Holding, 9 a. 0 r. 6 p., 
Sg Wilke BORs nace tareeseaes 6s saben ea enn 
Chewleigh, Devon.—Moor Town and Wood- 
house Estates, 248% acres, f., y. and 


ORG Ra G 0h asked seeekeees punadeants 
Barton Estate, 266 a.3 r. 29p., f., y. and 
MiB Balk 50 .ns cans s oks aeons peareniee 9 


Chawleigh and Chulmleigh. — Holding and 
Stone Barton Estate, 514} acres, f., y. and 
ORs DB. aca vedeseccsecccakstecsducses 

Cheldon, etc., Devon.—Mounticombe Estate 
and plantations, 230 acres, f., y.r. 741. .... 

Coleridge, etc., Devon.—Park Estate, etc., 289 
acres, f., y. and €.f. 1810...........c0s0. ° 

Downland, Devon,—Downland Moor, 167 acres, 
Fes We BOE ok cac docucavnsnsdeceueeen? . 

East Wallington: Devon.—Holding, plantation, 
ete., age bannetig $s PBs BOTS. ocas's ses eons 

Chawleigh, von.—Arable and pasture lands, 
cottages, etc., 188 acres, f., y.r. 8732....... 
July 27.—By E.tio1t, Sox, & Boyton, 

Bayswater. —Craven-hill, f.g.r. 5/., reversion in 
yh errr eee Py Sere rae 

Craven-hill, f.g.r. 35/., reversion in 25} yrs. .. 
Craven-hill, f.g.r. 5/.. reversion in 254 yrs.... 
Craven-bill, f.g.r. 35/., reversion in 254 yrs.. 
Craven-hill, f.g.r. 5/., reversion in 25$ yrs. .. 
Craven-hill, f.g.r. 40/., reversion in 443 yrs.. 
Craven-hill-gdns,, f.g.r. 10/,, reversion in 32 
WE ih iGnw icewns a¥eces beikadoekeiawane 
Clapham. — 28, 29, and 294, South-side, with 
stabling, f., p...--. eevewenes enevcecesees 
By Stimson & Sons. 
Forest Hill.—95, Dartimouth-rd, (s.), u.t. 44 yrs., 


g.t. 2. 108., y.t. 400, .....+-- Gent cticaseus ‘. 
New Cross.—1, Edrie-rd., u.t. 54 yrs., g.t. 41, 
WF. BSE, Bh... cccccesee geese Deebes sete as 


Kentish Town.—22. Leighton-gr., u.t. 32 yrs, 
gr. Gl. Gs., ©.6. TQ... weer eees : 
New Cross,—11, New Cross-rd., u.t. 16 yrs., g.r. 

Dh OS. OMe occi cin nta'e ceuccecewcecsesues 
Camberwell,— Waterloo-st., f.g. renta 287. 10s., 
reversion in 72 yrs.....-.+.. gavatvensats ie 
Walworth.—Bronti-pl., f.g.r. 6/., reversion in 


eee eee eee 


reversion in 71 yrs.....-. ieee ee eeehebe ‘ 
Chislehurst, — Grove-villas, f.g.r. 
Ol., reversion in OL yTS. ......-+++++--0- ore 
Holloway.— Wariters-rd , i.g.r. 35/., u.t. 22} yts., 
Poon) Oeerree rere eee ere ee ates was 
Fovay-st., i.g.r. 30/., u.t. 30} yrs., g.r. 32. 10s, 
Poplar. Willis-st., i.g.t. 472, 108., ut. 33 yrs., 
Peckham Rye.—Hichisson-rd., i.g.t. 36/, 15s., 
u,t. 80 yra., gf. 122. ..--..-. petevensease 
Lee, ee Lamm ig. rents 49/, 7s., u.t. 
5 os rear 
neh ter. 10%. 10s., u.t. SI yrs., gt. 


conten Town,—Great College-st., ig.c. 260, 
u.t, 40} yrs., gt. 77.108. ...+.-+- evannees 
Righbery 8 a ig. rents 21/., 

. rr. eeeeere terrae eereeeeee 
uildsony Oe Ee Seaeet.. ig. rents 287. 19s. 





10d,, tat, 33} yrs., gt. 12, 198, 10d....... 


the block ejecting means comprising a cylinder 
located beneath a platform having a movable 
head, plungers carried by said head and pro 
jecting through the platform into the mould 
frame, a piston in said cylinder for engaging 
said movable head, connexions between the 
cylinder and the steam supply line, and means 
operated from the platform for controlling 
passage of steam from the steam supply line 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


£15,000 
3,350 


3,450 
1,395 
630 


7,135 
250 


250 
1,300 


1,100 


3,415 


5,000 
350 


4,220 
5,170 
5,650 


2,138 
4,373 


Paddington.— Upper Westbourne-ter., i.g.r. 32/., 
= tS te Ee 
Warwick-cres., i.g. rents 23s, 7s., u.t. 344 yrs., 
ES 2 MESSE es pegs 
Delamere-ter. i.g.r. 12/, 12s., u.t. 404 yrs., g.r. 


Hackney.— A mburst-rd., i.g.r. 10¢. 10s,, u.t.57} 


Set fe SPS aed has epide mans one 
mond.— Pyrland-td., i.g.r. /. 10s., u.t. 523 
S., gr. 108... ... Rhndedendhamrdwk aden 
Chelsea.—Fervshaw-rd., i.g. rents 17/. 9s., u.t. 
3. 4 Ee ea age seo 
Stoke Newington.—Shakespeare-rd., i.g.r. 264., 
TePnd PU ME. BO va cccccdicisccsévace 
Norwood.—-Belvedere-rd., i.g.r. 21/., u.t. 44 yrs., 
gr. 141,108. ...... Rabahd nea a ene ihedaae 
Kentish Towo.—168, Leighton-rd., u.t. 364 yrs., 
he ig We Me i occ sv cccccticccuccs 


By Dante, Smira, Son, & Oakey. 
Willesden,—74 and 76, High-rd. (s.), f., y.r. 1852. 
July 28.—By DEBENBAM, TEWsON, 

RIcHARDSON,. & Co. 
Englefield Green, Surrey.—The Nook, 3 r. 14 p., 
Si, PM bb Cadbcccbascccicc babwecgaed 

By FAREBROTHER, ELLIs, & Co. 
Wandsworth.—West-hill, Suffolk Hall and 
stabling, area 12,800ft., u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 
WE ce eh cebhbeanenc~ sc cseeccteeses 
By Fisner, 8tannore. & Co. 

Stoke Newington.—68, 70, and'72, Bayston-rd., 
u.t. 68 yrs., g.r. 182. 186., y. and e.r, 1027... 
Greenwich.—Ashburham-gr., i.g. rents 14/. 16s., 
ey eS See a ee . 
Stamford Hill.—6, Cranwich-rd., u.t. 76 yrs., 
“ER Ue Sea ee 
Stoke Newingtop.—14, Chardmore-rd., u.t. 30 
¥US., CF. T., OF. OB... . 2 oc bbasee cece ce 

é By Hampton & Sons. 
Pimlico.—42, St. George’s-rd., u.t, 21 yrs., 


Cr Dy cu sekecieces tcaces ben eeubeie 
Icklesham, Sussex.—Two cottages, 1 acre, f., 
© Mics ieeacctees Seeracdcncssecscceetvcs 
Accommodation land, 7 acres, f., p. .....-.. 
Winchelsea, Sussex.— Mill-rd., cottage, garden 
Se I hav ncccovekuhsss ce 
eee) Sussex,—The Friars Estate, 80 a. 
CLOMID. be ebbG Bees cccwcecend tse 
Accommodation land, 4 acres, f., p. ........ 
The Old Workhouse, f., w.r. 16/. 186. ...... 
Winchelsea, Sussex.—Sea View House, 1 r. 35 p., 
ee See btbocae avkéecvocoeees 
GRR, Bi PRs Si OO cc sos ce ceeccccuse 
Accommodation and pasture lands, 8 a. 0 Tr. 
ee are »scmatenseee 
Cook's-st., “ Barrack fquare,” twelve 
cottages,"one moiety of the freehold 


MPa WA Ble = 0s habe kde vscccte anenee des 
By PERcivaL Hopson. 
Battersea.—11, 13, and 15, 19 to 25, Abyasinia- 
Gly Rey eRe Ole Ole 56 on 5. ccc cccduaccts 
Kennington.—202, Upper Kennington-la. (s.), 

BLS eee sien Seretin patie ae 
Maidenhead.— Bray-rd., f.g.r, 15/. 15s., reversion 
MA As 6 ecceceece vicdccecée ebkwed 

By HoLcomse, Betts, & West. 
Hackney.—Blanchard-rd., f.g. rents 20/., rever- 
SR RE Gin sade cd cccccccescdevese 
New-st., f.g.r. 30/., reversion in 39 yrs, ...... 
By 8, & G. Krvaston (at Spalding). 

Pinehbeck, Lincoln.—Farmhouse, 138 a. 1 r. 7 p., 


—. Lincoln,—T wo parceis of land, 164 acres, 
UP eCn caine dddekenssceccecanseéhumes 
By Giuart & Sons (at Machynileth). 
Machynileth, Moatgomery.—Thirty-tw> houses, 

fifteeo cottages, accommodation lands, etc., 
Pe a His Hels Gis nose cccccsccceece 
Maengwyn-st., “Bank Place,’ four houses, 
ies RS odin Saivces cccccetccnvsssve 
Maeogwyn-st., “The Skinners’ Arms” Ion 
MS ag TS GE eee rey reer 
Penralit-st., two s. and five cottages, f., 
is BG Wha hae ts dae occs cossevscetes 
4 to 20 (even). Brickfield-ter., f., y.r. 542..... 
Accommodation lands, etc., 17 a. 2r. 14 p., 
ag Sere 5 & depen eeee a 
Uwehygatreg. Montgomery.—Paodybach Farm 
- accommodation lands, 78 acres, f., y.r. 
Penegoes, etc., Montgomery.—Holding ~* Pl 
Forge.’ and “ Pandy ” mill, i7 a. 3r. 2p, 
FT: cise ROES +5 ee ence ceretceseseres 
Macsilwyal Farm, 81 a. 0 r. 30 p., f.. y.r. 704. 
Mallwyd, Merioneth.—Talymceirin Farm, 115 a. 
oy ee SS rrr errr re 
July 29.—Davip Buryetr. Sov, & BADPELEY. 
Hoxton.—80 to 96 (even), Shepherdess-waik (s.), 
u.t. 34 yrs., gor. 54/., y.r. 528, 
Camden Town.—27, Camden-st. (3.), u.t. 21 
yrs., g.T. 200., y.f. 401, 2... 2.20 eee eeeee 
Twickenham.— Belmont-rd., f.g.r. 10/.,reversion 
in $7 yfs....0.... bide ssee 
By H. DONALDSON & SON. 
Stoke Newington.—88, Milton-rd., u.t. 44 yrs., 
g.f. 3/. 10s., e.7r. 30. ..... wadce cveouceces 
By Dyer. Son & Hiitos. 
Blackheath.—63, Kidbrook Pk.-rd., u.t. 57 yrs., 


eee tere eenre 


GE. U2 , O.. BS, cece cece serene ce eenes ‘ 

By GREEN & Sov. 
Hammersmith.—Montgomery-yard and Lurgan 
Bouse, area 9,200 ft., f., y.r. 2350. ...6056- 


By Doveias Youse & Co. 
Walworth.—80 and 82, Mann-st., u.t. 43 yrs., 
gt. 97., ©, 832, 128... 2005+ 
By Hepprr & Sons (at Harrogate). 
Clint, Yorks.—Burnt Yates, 2.21.17 p., ¢., 


shes 1 cer ccsccess 
High and Low Bishopside, Yorks.—“ Dredzing 
Box” Holding, 7 a. Or. 12 p., f., y.t. 252... 
Low Fold and Strawberry Castle, 3a. 16. 16p., 
£, V0. BBL. once cvcccccecnscceseecsesecs 
ih, Yorks ee tha eae 
Wils ‘ oe 6g Yoko BEN eves 
Bewerley, Yorks,—Bewerley Moor Allotment, 


ee ee 





and Low B Yorks.—Lady Well 
len 266 a. 3 r. 36 p., £., y.t. 33%... .. 
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Fountains Barth, | ys ert Two allotments, 
Lofthotse Level and Baxton Gill, 1224 acres, 
NPP Pree ee oor et Sete Dehn. 

Stone-Beck-Up, | Y orks.+—Moor-la., allotment, 
ete., 92 acres, u.t. 2,710 yrs., gf. 18s., 
WH. Cae sivcc sites SEREREK SENS D See eb es 2,500 

By G, B. Hitiu1aRp & SON (at Stock), 

Stock, Essex.—Mill-rd,, two cottages, f., e.r. 15/. 155 

Buttsbury, Essex. —Messuage and blacksmith’ 8 
SnOb, G., FE, BM, 0s sveasnvessssbes are 248 

July ‘30. —By BUCKLAND & Sons. 

Datchet, Bucks.—1 and 2, Elmside-villas, f., 

y.&. 302, 08....... CARh bie EES See ocae beeN 500 
By Joun H. BULMER. 
Rotherhithe.—44. Culling-st., u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 


£2,500 


Bl, GG., C.F. BOb. oo cer ewe dite cseveesees om 
Deptford. 111 re 113, Evelyn-st., u.t, 66 yrs., si 

@.P. 1M. W.r. OBL. 228... ee eee ee ee es 795 

x oapatane st., ute eo yrs., g.r. 41. 15s,, 

EF. GB2, BD ack ceSagaeck caaeies st icve-we $50 

By NEWBON, SHEPHARD, & EDWARDS. 

—— —40, Penn-st., u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. Se. 105., ses 
Fo SEhe. sc ava cn se RORSn 6:48) % 08.08 S08 00 
naenee. ah, Essex-rd., u.t. 37 yrs., - 

62, 108., e.t. 707... . — 250 
Fackney. rot Hassard- st. "toy. r. ‘2s. 380 
Walthamstow. '—Gloucester-rd., three plots | of 

building land. £.  cicccnscsccceecssnsses 120 

By Stimson & Sons. 
Hammersmith, rd and 53, Gastien-rd., u.t. 82 

yre., 8. Bl., Wks Ties BOM. nc cece esses ces 370 
West Kensington. —North End-rd., i.g.r. 105/., 

u.t. 12 yrs., gr. 37/, 108. . 400 
mee —25, Northcross-rd, s. ). Uw t. 65 yrs. ‘ 

is SEs ah Bie ce as 6 bs cea ccks > cees 260 
7, Tiosetery: -rd., u.t, 73 yrs., g.t. 62. 10s., e.r, 

Me owe bhce bie 4' Rs Ronan. aks ten ab 300 
cuaendiecnn Sears-st., f..e.r. 462 168, .... $25 
Peckham.-——33, 35, and 37, Kincaid-rd., f., w.r. 

OU, BO ics cdc sWi eS Es ak CONC OL BW ea CSS 1.020 


1, Grenard-rd. (s.), ut, 65 yre., g.r. @/., y.1. 38d, 260 
37, 39, and 41. Grenard-rd., u.t. 66) yrs., g.r. 


SRE. WH. MO GA is B54 ss 5k epee ebcnss 530 
Old Kent-road,—-79 to 89 (odd). Smyrks-rd., u.t. 
13 yrs., g.?. 21., w.F. 2314. BS, 2... ee eee 515 


By Ware & Co. 
Strand.—No. 60 (4), u.t. 7 yrs., at a rental of 
OO... VF TIE cin vcd cceasce vs nevestacen 800 
By VeNTom, BULL, & Cooper. 
Ruislip.— High-st., area 653 ft., freehold land. , 420 
By Wiscu & Sons (at. Maidstone). 
Chart Sutton. ag We — Cheney’s-ct. Farm, 


76 a, O 8. BB Br. 0... Pes dadeeecccgccsvvscys 1,720 
Boughton Mone eg Kent.—Rabbitts! Cross 
Farm, 21 a. 3 8. BP MigEy Poss ccevcsscises 861 
Staplehurst, Kent.— Fur 3 two cottages, 
4a.0r. 30 p.. f., wor. 202. 9a. 4d. ........ 300 
The Robinson Land, 9a. 2 r. 20 p., f., y.T. 132. 260 
Marden-rd., twenty-four cottages, f., W.t. 
201, 5s. DE... <i icuminn, cca usaieteekae 2,600 
_— Spills Hill Farm, 86 a. Or. 22 p., f., y.0. 
RS a EB EERE, Y 1 4 1,545 


woo houres. cottage, and land, 4a, Ir. 22 p., 
$., YFo GR. Tike co csipawacasaseepessusba 1,197 


By FAREBROTHER, ELLs, & Co, (at Birming- 


m). 
Admington. maps ange Stone Farm, 
72h actes, £: 7.5. BOEs 6s eno ccussyue seks 5,550 
Five cottages, ry actes, f., y.r. 212, 138...... 330 
Quinton, Glovcester.— Lower Stone, holding 
47% acres, f., y.T. O50. Gm. G4. 20... cceees 1,860 
Lower Meon Farm, 1208} acres, f., y.r. 
SOG. 1ON. is caching cheeses ae canes) oe ee 3,302 


Ivy House Farm, 694 acres, f., y.r. 87/. 108. 755 
Accommodation land, 10 acres, é Pht Pee 520 


July 31.—By CARTWRIGHT & ETcueEs. 
Pimlico.—33, Bessborough-gdns., u.t. 25 yrs., 
gt, 0. OF, GIR sa nc ccc ees csesansouses 290 
By Linnetr & LANE. 
Willesden.—Church-rd.,, freehold plot ........ 120 
By P. 8. Riepouin. 
Harringay.—27 and 29, Warwick-gdns., u.t. 81 
yrs., 2.0. 121. 125. WF. BB..A6... 0-2. 2s. ees 445 
Regent's Park.—47, Osnaburg-st, (s.), u.t. 15} 
¥88., §.f. MOL Fs Baca ee abc scaceess 185 
By WESTON & Sons. 
Battersea —151 apd 153, Stewarts-rd., u.t. 
56 yrs., g.. 108., W.2, BBl. 4B... cocccces 380 
Stockwell.—138, Dalyell-rd., u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 
EE REPT Ee PETE EET Pee Ey ore 265 
Camberwell.—47, Mosedale-st., u.t. 48 yre., 
ql. 42.00, WEB, HR eee vec ces. 155 


Contractions used in these tists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
improved ground- rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1, for leasehold ; p. for 
possession; e.r. for eatimated rental: w.r. for weekly 
rental: q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per annum ; yrs. for 
vears ; la. for Jane; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl, for place; ter, for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
av, for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd, for yard ; gr. for 
grove: b.h. for beerhouse ; p.h. for public- -house ; 0 for 
oftices ; 8. for shops ; ct, for court. 


ee 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this bst is to give, asfar as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the ang or 
Quality and quantity Greeny affect prices—a fac 

~hich should be remembered by thoxe who a ig 


this information, 
BRICKS, &c, 
£25. 4. 
1 8 0 per 1000 slovgside, in river. 





Best Stocks ,,....... 
Picked Stocks for 


FACings ...csecessee 210 0 delivered. 
Flettous.. 170 * depot. 
Bent Ferchaniied 313.67 ° "" 


Best Red Pressed #3 2 
Ruabon Facing.. 5 0 0 


Pest Rlue Preased ats - ‘7 
Staffordshire ... 3 15 

Do. Bullnose os 4 * . = rt 

Best Rourbridg ” »” ” 
Fire Bricks... 3160» 5 





THE BUILDER. 


BRICKS, &c. (continued), 
Guazep Bricks. 
a ey eee 
8. 
mt 10 7 6 a, depot. 
eaders........» eonese 7 6 ” ” 
B 
re ae ee 
Double Stretchers 1517 6 ” ” ” 
Double Headers... 12 17 6 » ‘> 
One Side and two 
Ende ......+0++ oueus 16 17 6 ” ” ” 
Two Sides and one 
. ae oeseee eogseree ones 17 17 6 ” ” ” 
1 Cham- 
* Tecred, Squints. 15 10 0 ” ” ” 
vet Di Balt 
G 
oT eeeveeravenesee - 10 7 6 ” ” 
rect ee Fe pan os wv 
uscing, Selinees eg 
Double Stretchers = 17 6 oe ” ” 
Double Headers .. 17 6 ” ” ” 
= —_ and oda 
ORIEN oS ” ” ” 
qenaiacbanl ons k 
wasaentil aE | Dy a a $s > 
Splays, Cham- 
ferred. Seeley 15 10 0 « 2 ” 
Second +! 
Dipped Balt 
a 
eee ccc, Se 1600 lose than best. 
Thames and Pit Sand ...... ww 6 6 per yard, delivered 
Thames Ballast. .......-.sseserse« £4 2 
Best Portland Cement . 0 ne ton, ” 


Best Patera poh pt eof 0 


Nors.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 


ocala pm 


yard, delivered. 


STONE. 
Bata a ne eg on road wag- §. 


peewee Fireciay aeacke a iis. “wee ton atriy. dpt, 


gons, Paddington Depdt...c...+. 1 Riiticailia. 


Do, do. delivered on road 


wagyous, 
Nine Elms DGDIE, ..ccsceresnen rst on sae ® 


Port. o— (20 tt. ‘average)— 
Brown “4 ee on road 
t, Niue 41 


Elms Depét. or coos Wharf .. 2 
Ancaster in biocks... 


Beer et Mahe » 
Greenshill , —_ 10 * 
ey, Dale in blocks .. a » = 
Corsehull 4, ......:.. 22 » 3. 
Chovsbacalted Freestune 2 0 « . 
Red Mansficld - 2.4 Pe) ea 
Yor Stone—Robin — > mse ds 
Scappled random blocks. 2 10 . rs 
6 in. sawn two sides land- 
to sizes ( 
40 ft. super,.)........00-+0 2 Sper ft,super. » 
6 in. rubbed two 
ditto, ditto 6 * me 


(random 
2 m. to 2$ in, sawn one 
side slabs (random 


~~. 0 7 ” 
1} in, to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 6 ” ” 


Harp Yorx— 


Scappled random blocks 3 0 ” ” 


6 in. v7 are ee thdan lant 
ings to sizes (under 


40 ft. ou 4 EERRRREREN 2 Sperft.super. 4, 
, ‘a 


3 in. sawn two sides slabs 


(random 8i2€8)......++.. he Ss ” ” 


2 in. a random 


Cee eee neeee resreneweces ” ” 


revmenss 


ides slabs 
BIZOB).02..-000000 © 11g per ft. cube __,, 


<- —— ae nly depot. 
a3 


a. d. 
210 beat bine Bangor is 2 Sper 1008 of 1200 at r.d. 


oe 317 
a0nt0 fonts quality, 13 0 
poted sy 13 1 


Leg A best blue Port- 
madoc 


16x8 2 ” 612 
20x 10 best Eureka un- 
fading green... 15 17 
20x12 « vo oe 1 7 
18x10 sd oe oe 13:5 
16x8 5 
20x 10 pstmanent green 11 12 
18x10 9 12 
16x8 * . 612 


coo 
sees 


PAm*DOAAR FH ¢ 


TILES. 
z d, 
0 






ee eerensoeteonees 


Valley tilet.cccsccecoee $8 2 


per 1000 at riy.der St, 
7 perdoz. 
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TILES (continued), 

























































Best “ Hartshill ’ brand s, d. 
at gand-faced ....... be > cence rly cepét, 
Do, Se nana m 

secenmseernenserescer 4 0 per doz, » 
PIOB 0 ..0s0e aeeeee 3 6 * * 
ong cee ote 

or : sstevenstepeee 43 6 per 1000 

tae manpereane ne eR = 4 des ” 

eidevdasccosasessevesees per i. ” 

Vebey tiles’. nee eereeweneeeeee 6 iT) 

WOOD. 

Boupme Woop. At per standard, 
Seale: best 81m, by teeanddin, @ a4, 2 08. 
* © by Oin, and 11 im............000... 13 10 0 1.15 0 6 
Deals: ao destissceh vase sito AD 0. @-..14 0 0 
Battens : best 2¢ in. 

8in., and 3in. by 7 maa. 60. 13 0 6 

Battens; best 2) by 6 and 3 by 6... 0 10 ° emt 

‘ a 

Deals: seconds 100 = “4 
Battens: Beconds......+0+000- ee receegeee 010 0s we 

2 in. by 4in. and 2 in, » 9.0.0 ..1000 

2 in. by.4¢ in, and Zim. byS5in,. 810 0 .., 910 0 
Foreign Boards— 

1 in, and 1} in. by 7 ine ...4.......° 0 10 0 more than 

battens. 

Zin. 1 0 0 7 
ee ual og loot wists 

or at 0 

Seconds rat ion 400... 4100 

Py font on rod agg een OC, 8 6 

Small timber (6 in. to Sin.)...... 3 0 0 .. 310 0 
vee (80 th; average) ye : ow oe 

_ Jommrs’ Woor, At per standard. 

White Sea: first yellow deals, 2 6, ad. £ a. d, 

3 in, by 11 in. 4200 ..8 04 
S Ge Gey Oe ven cvecisnciscecee-nss5 BA 0. 0 ... BB 0 0 
Battens, 24in-and Sin, by Vin, 1610 0... 18 0 0 
Second yellow deals,3in. by 1 in. 1810 0 ... 9 00 
” " in. by 9 in, 17:10 0... 19 0 0 
ona tk to 1310 0 .. 1410 0 
w deals, 
fee eae tres peo 38 = ; oe e 
Battens,2 in, wwe Ui 
nae fg hsvcroanvep cisene vocndeoes 21 0 0 ~~ 22 10 0 
Do. din. by Pim, .............. 18 0 0 ... 1910 0 
Second a 
“ry beat 16 0 0 ...17 0 0 
Do. Bin, BY DUM, seoreess-sereee 14:10 0 16 0 0 
mind nllowassia,Sinctyilin, 18 0 0 =BRe 
eaten Piicicctsecicte 0.8.0 O 0 
woo0.uU do 0 

White Sea and _ 

Sin. by llin. 410 0 ., IW 6 
» 3 in, 9in. 1310 0 NW 0 
deals, aS Ss ele GE 

Second white 3in. * . 

Py * 3 9in, 1310 0. ,.. 13:10 6 
Battens ........ ardcevapnanivess relab 3.0 6.4, 1 ‘0 6 

Pitch-pine: Gee acesereccesecocsvccnces 18 0 0....21 0 9 

Under 2 in. thick extra............ 010 0... 10 0 
bi a tt remeron Bre 

Seconds, regular size8 ...++.. « 33 0 0 * 

Oddments ... : 23.0 «0 Was 
Kauri Pine— perft.cube, 0 3 6 ., 0 5 0 
Danzig and Stettin a. 0 

ae Me Gabe penis dina et OO O'S 8 

8s ons — aw O° 8: OW. 0 2 6 
Wainscot Ouk Logs, pet 056... 060 
Dry Wainacot agg png " 

- . 4 ; ww. O 09 
in, do, Prreritii itty . oe nee 

on Dry, Mahogany —Honduras -_* * 

Belactoly Fi ee ne ene ta ig 010 

ne gr ik Si ¢..026 

Dey Wass, ron eee 0 010 010 
Teak, per load ............. siaxenseness 170 0... 2 0 0 

ican Whitewood Planks, . 
vars eee bens a 0 40.9 5 0 
ic Spell — er Be 
vi ocheunmamaaaltie 6 .. 017 0 
Oo... O18 0 
Si, 1.00 
Lia. ty 7 in. wh eae ws OF 6 
1 Seay iis eee og os 0 

SMe ee, CR 5 0S 

in. by 7 in, matched » 

o oak eanadiee Cone brds, O11 0 ... 013 6 

3 br 7 ® es OmMod.. 018 Z 
 Faneg 5 whee» » 010 0 te 
in, by 7.in, eo O29. O15 
6 at 64. to Od, por square lees than 7 in. 
JOISTS, G &e. 


sections 
sections 


7% 
9 0 
Angle, Tos, and Channels oF ; 
9 0 
710 








a 
5 
J 
oy 


Inow— £5. . wr 
ge mmon Bare sown Bare, nook 8 10 oo 
ea apaegeeeeos “8b 0 ww 9 Pi 
Staffordshire iBare* 0100» = 4 
Mild Steel Bars Paeeedcereneaeroonres a . : set ; 2 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price ssdesecnenes 
es iy ee 
“and upwards, sccordling % size aud gauge) 





Coppet 
Copper 
Brass— 
Strong 
Tiw—Eny 
SoLDER—- 
Tinmer 
Blowpi 
ENGL 
15 og. thi 
» fou 
21 os, thi 
» fou 
% oz, thi 
« fou 
Roz, thi 


» fon 
Fluted St 


Raw Lins 
* 


Boiled,, 


s o 
a ~ 
Turpentis 
” 
Genuine ¢ 
Red Lead, 


Rest Lins 
Stockholn 


Fine Pale 
Pale Copa 
Superfine 


Commn 
should oe 
pt la 

Ot Pp 
the are be 
Dublin ay 
amount of 
lowest ‘Tor 
Cases and | 


s Denot, 


the Eten, 
Engineer, 


¥ 
Bal 
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" : -£ 6,4, & 
Sheet fron ey enesesenenee 9b 0 — — 
ly Cepdt, Ordinary sizes t0 4 peerecseares Bt bE] 0 oes — 
. ee a. 26 “fat, ordin he RS —_— 
» Sheet Iron, Gal SR 
4 Ordieary sine, © A 0 0 vee mane 
" onitsery ose WES eee 
as sheet tron, Galvanised, fink, beat uality— 
- Ordinary sizes to 20 g. oerreseaneee Sw OO in — 
” s . 38g, 004 Sig. 36:18 : oes — 
a * e seeneeeerees ” ra 
ndard 
. Galvanised Corruge 
£ 4,4. Ordinary sizes, 6 ft, toSft.20g.1410 9 ., = — 
15 0 9 ® » @gandaig Mis 0. — 
l4 0 0 * i red ry 5 0 ove _ 
Steel Sheeta, 
12 0 0 Beet ey Bg. and thiCke@e cnn. 12 0 0 wx  — 
oe bast Bolt Stool Boots, 22. & 24g. 13 . iM oo = 
and 8 in, . . . Be creoerens see _ 
thn best. Nails, 3 in, t0 BAM. 006 serseeee whoo... oo 
° ” (Under 3 in., usual trade extras.) 
moe LEAD, &e. Per ton, in London 
fy silence Le ee 
ore’ than Leav—Sheet, Eng’ up. ties 
battens. Pipe in coenneaensestnneoncneenesen . 4 eee 
° rod + a hear RR - ie vue ia 
of SD ft, eee eed et eeeees SeeTEE FER Fee TES Ty 
: 5 00 Zisc—Sheet— 
410 0 La serensscensens tO = } : a _ 
, 8B 0 Silesian on — 
$10 0 CopPER— 
» 3.0 0 Strong Sheet..ccece-crseee POF ID, O 1 0 ue 
41 0 Thi @  geesesssenceree — @ @isl.' = 
ndard, Copper NALS ......cerereseees * 0 0 10 oe aed 
£ a. d, COpPPOT WITO ..ccversrnervesves Pt) Q 0 10 wee — 
Bb vu Brass— 
23 0 0 Strong Sheet.......-..csvver id 0 Ol -— -_ 
oe i] 0 0 ei taleee * . 4 “ee aan 
600 i— NFOtB....0000 * oe - 
9 00 So.pas—Plumbers’ seme e O67 «0 = 
Hd 0 Tenee'a adic . ° ¢ a ae 
nenininina: = -—. = 
eee ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF 
; STOCK SIZES 
. 2210 0 15 os. thirds a . per ft, delivered. 
1910 0 © LOUTEDS ....00:-srercerrereeervense ” * 
15 00 21 08, CHERAB ....9ererrcerersreccssneees * ~ 
fourths. . » ” 
.17 0 0 ‘ < yy * * 
. 16 0 0 34. 7. — 
.BW 0 4id. «= - 
.14 0 0 » fou ac 6 . 
14 0 0 Fluted Sheet, 15 O2....000..s0eesseeee “ » 
ll 0 0 . , eee ae ” 
ENGLISH BOLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF 
bw 0 STOCK 
‘ es oc ; } Hartley's iniechiaueaiiiacacaliiitiiabincsaae —™ delivered. 
"4 0 i sesoeevensecuenesscarsetsocsas 24. rd ' 
eS Ficured, Oxford Rolled, and 
roe “Oceanic” Glass, white ...... sid. ° » 
Si Tg “Orure “a ro . . 
wards, «“ » 
P Arctic” Glass, white ......00 44. 4 i 
- ” so tinded.,... sess Sid. i, pa 
a " » ruby and 
. 050 opalescenta ls, ,, 3 
OILS, &c. £ s. d. 
039 Raw Linseed Oil in pipes ............ per gallon 0 2 6 
. O2 6 * 6 . in Carvets eheiolek 0321 
ee ko » 8 © in drums ...reccee = 0233 
Boiled, © 1D PPS verseseceee . 022 
. 0 09 . . » in 8. « 02 3 
a * » « in drums * 025 
Turpentine in barrels ,,..... * 025 
. 010 Pee. es GEOIEG secsisiscacscrcsite . 028 
es Red Land, Den en Wate hen perton 21 0 0 
rs - : rsieebiies 2 0 0 
Fest Linseed Oil Putty .. per owt. 070 
P § yoots 
. - i Wockholm Tar ......... tstssereeeseceeeee POF Darrel 112 0 
VARNISHES, &e, ead yw 
. 8 5 0 Fine Pale Oak Varnish 8. d, 
gts Pale Copal Oak .....ssessese eer ae 6 
017 0 pi perane Pale Elastic Ok ...cccssossaseonsersses O12 6 
“ — Extra Hard Church Onk...................., 010 0 
. 018 0 ‘uerfine Hard-drying Oak, for seats of 
fi CRarches ssesahaaseiatial OM 6 
0 De Elastic Carriage ...rsccoscecss verses ‘ 
a. 100 saperdne Pale Eiaatio G mene O18 0 
ou 6 "ine Pale Maple dnwesseaes. sabiince 016 0 
16 Finest Pale Durable Copal . P 018 0 
ob 0 Ewe Pale French Oil ....., 110 
“3 fae Con ins Varnish 5 O88 
) 4 pal Enamel........ 
a 016 6 Extra Pale Paper... ues 
we O13 6 010 6 
we 0 18 0 016 0 
a» Oil ® 09 0 
~. O15 0 0* 0 
7 in. : ore : sy ° 
Tench evece *A St SSe tee 6000 See eO nee bee eneteeeegeee 
——— and Brush Polish “senwrccnsesesboteuniichans 010 6 
ion. 
4 a 8. 1 + De ~ 
ug (10 
e TENDERS. 
“i200 chougwttications foe insertion ‘under this heading 
poe w net dae treaced to“'The Editor,” and must h 
10 0 0 CANNOt publish Tene pie Of Thureday, (N.U,.—We 
"9 10 0 the architect ne mers Binkoas seihemian a either by 
st NbIKN thm tt buidiog owner: and we caunet 
ws 810 0 amount of ther. vicat of Tenders accepted unless the 
© lender is 
pen t Tender is under 1000. Nabies he tee aaa a 
” ore? : Ms for special reasons.) 
900 Dotes aceepied, t Denotes provisionally accepted, 
BATLEY,—p,, 
wiv § ° ee Education Autinrntine of Healey Council school, for | 
“9 5 0 Ngincer, Town Hall, Batley . Uncar J. Kirby, Borough 
ns 9 10 W © Pressure Heating Apparatus. 
os oy ban * Wood, Commerelal-street, is 
8 eR Ree eh eden COP nett esse seen £170 00 


METALS ¢ Per ton .0 tanden. 
s. d. 





THE BUILDER. 


BEDFORD.—For enlarging billiat ncert 
to the Conservative Ciuh, Bt. parte rte Bediord, 
Mr. Harvey H. Sale, architect and surveyor, Silver-street, 
Bedford, Quantities by the architect :-— 
> kogee ee “eo : phenyl £728 0 
MN irs eon &8on .... 722 0 
Casbeard ......., 739 0} 8, > lic nil enc tee © 
8 hton........ 68210 
{Architect's estimate, £725.} 


BLACK WE 7 he For Pleasley sewage disposal works 
for the Rural District Council. 5B a WVallence « 
Westwick, engineers, White Hart-chambers, Mansfield :— 

R, Lane, Mansfield® ........,, .. £2,100 7.6 


CHESHUNT.— For new County Couneil school, for 
the Herttordshire County Council Education Committee, 
Mr, Urban A, Smith, County Surveyor, Hatflela :— 
Fitch & Cox,. £5,990 00 


Henson & Son £5,314 13 6 
T.& M. Patrick 6,790 00|A,Mopk .... se 
J ennings & B. E. Nightin- 
: Grenfell... 6,550 00 OR ca ah 5,234 00 
Sabey & Son, Koight & Son 5,216 00 
Dens san - 5614 00/)P. KR. Paul .. 5,212 00 
A. N. Coles .. 6,506 0 0| Hacksley Bros. 6,177 090 
A. Fairhead & W. Lawrence 
Son ...... 5498 00) &Son...... 5,172 00 
J. Chessum & Clark & Sons, 
 . ncees 56,467 00) Cambridge... 4542 60 
General Build- 
ing Co. .... 5.425 00 








COLCHESTER.—For iron bridge and iron staircase 
at the Workhouse Infirmary, for the Guardians, Mr. 
C. E. Butcher, architect and surveyor, Queen-street, 
Colehester :— 

R. Beanmont, Lexden, Colchestert ....... . £90 
¢ Subject to approval of Local Goveroment Board. 


COLNE.—For erection of public baths in Swaa Croft, 
for the Corporation. Mr. T. H. Hartley, Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Colne :-— 

J.R. Atkinson £2,610 13 6] P. Robinson, 

J.Crossiey .. 2,469 94 Foulridge, 

Ward & Tetley 2,400 15 4 near Colnet £2,329 00 
W. Townson.. 2.379 5 8|Smith Bros., 

T. E. Sugden 2,336 37 Ss Sree 2.240 00 
t Accepted for excavator, mason, and bricklayer’s work. 


CONGLETON,—For Odd Rode water supply, for the 

Rural District Council. Mr. W. Woodley Wyatt, engi- 

neer, Whitchurch, Salop. Quantities by engineer :-— 
Cast-iron Pipes. 

Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Co., Chesterfield £1,281 15 11 

‘ Laying Pipes. 


J. Taylor & Son, Basford, Stoke-on-Trent 84314 8 
Sinking Weil, 
J. Taylor & Son, Basford, Stoke-on-Trent 200 5 5 
Constructing Reservoir, 
J. Stringer, Landbach .............. cose §6=6619 8 OO 
Supply of Sluice Valves, ete. 
G, Hopkins, Tunstall, Staffs ............ 169 2 0 


DARTFORD.—For cleaning and paintiog works and 
repairs at Gore Farm (Convalescent) Fever Hospital, for 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Mr, W. T. Hatch, 
Engineer-in-Chief :— 

W. J. Simms & Sons ............ £7,209 0 0 








McCormick @ Soos.... oovtre eee e CO 
E. Proctor & Sons... 4,704 0 0 
WW, BesseF sviccnvicss 6,550 0 0 
Vigor & Co........ .. 6480 0 0 
J. Carmichael ....... coscee 8,099 @ O 
) en) ee ere jissew Dee eS 
G, H. Ganning & Sons .......... 5,640 110 
J. W. Elliogham........... coves 6588 0 8 
We. Fa BE oc vacscsevivasececes 4,877 0 0 
L. Kazak, 3 and 4, Station-road, 

Belvedere” ......s0cceend sees 4,697 0 0 


DA RTFORD.— For tarpay ing two aiting courts at the 
Gore Farm (Convalescent) Fever Hospital, for the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. Mr, W. T. Hatch, Enogineer-in- 
Chief : 


W.¥F. Blay ..... Se ie ... £128 100 
Constable, Hart, & Co., Ltd......... 118 00 
Chittenden & Simmons, Ltd........- 107 00 
A.C. W. Hobman & €o............. 102 16 6 
North of Eogland Asphalte Co...... 98198 


J. Wainwrignt & Co., Ltd., Shepton 
Mallet. and 173, Maida Vale, W.* .. 79 70 


FULHAM.—For new teak sinks at the Western Fever 
Hospital, Seagrave-road. for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Koard, Mr. W. T. Hatch, Engineer-in-Chief:— 
Gardner & Hazell £180 O| Speacor, Santo, & 

J.&C. Bowver, Ltd. 175 0} Coa, Lid...... ~. £147 0 

RK. E. Nightiogale 169 10; If. Havnes........ 1440 

A. Roberts & Co., A BR FOR iccnd <o: LES 
Ov vivsbecss 160 0/ Swan Bros., Reau- 

W.J. Young .... 159 O| fort Works, North 

F. W. Boorman .. 150 0| Ead-road,Fulham* 135 0 


GRAVESEND,.—For Cecil-road Schools, Gravesend, 
for the Gravesend Corporation. Mr. J. J. Robson, 
M.Inst.C,& , Architect, 335, High Holborn, W.C. :— 

G, F. Tuffor...... £11,675 | Miskin, Ltd, ...... £0,532 
Tong.....s+-.+++ 11,659] Friday & Ling .... 9,500 
G.H.Gunning& Son 10,749 | J.C. Bowyer, Ltd.. 9,510 
Il. W. Martin .... 10,495/ C. E. Skinner .... 9,495 
Multon & Wallis.. 10,470) W. F. Blay ...... 9,487 
Rrown Bros...... 10,300) Wallis & Sons .... 9,476 
D. W, Davis.....- 10,250; P. & B. Nightingale 9,418 
(. Munday & Sons 10,245) West Bros,....... 9,388 
W. Boroughs 9,941 | Spencer, & 








r. joson & ea ep hae 9,369 
bes Pay 9p ra een 9,673 | Gates, Rochester*. . cen 

¥ wD cecvce 9 550! Mengary ..eseeseee 8, 
—" t Withdrawn, 


HADDINGTON (N.B.)—For erecting a post-offier, 
for the Commissioners of H.M, Works aad Public 


Buildiogs :— Credit. 


W. Black & Sons*...... £2,730 00 ..., £20 
W.@raet ............. 2406 0 : 
© AGE. oases sis i 2875 0 

Ae -asgeemiamaami 


oane 


‘ 2,977 
G, 2°R. Cnusing......-. 3.051 


ween 


«eee 
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HAMPSTEAD.—For kitchen ranges and galvanised 
cylinders for new cottages on the Hampstead Garden 
Suburb Estate (first portion). for the Improved Industria! 
Dwellings Company, Ltd. Mr. Arthur Moore, secretary, 
33, Finsbury-square, E.C. :-— 

T. Pottertos, Balham*............ £194 6 8 


HAMPSTEAD.—For forty-nine gas-heated hot-water 
supply apparatuses, with “* Victor” gas boilers, and coal 
fire ** Rex’ cooking rapge with hot-water service. for 
Administrative Department, in pew block of flata 
(Associated Homes for Working Ladies) at Hampstead 
tiarden Suburb, for the Improved Industrial Dwellings 
iompens. Ltd, Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott, architect, 


T. Potterton, Balham* £577 2 0 





HASLEMERE.—For combined heating and domestic 
hot-water supply installation and cooking apparatus at 
Ferndeo Hill House, for Mr. E. Yatman. Mesers. 
Stanley-Barratt & Driver, architects, 23, York-place, 
Portman-square, London, W. :~— 


T..Pottertom, Batham® ............c00. £106 


HORNCASTLE.—For erecting a grammar school for 
the Governors, Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects. 
Bank-street-chambers, Lincoln -— 





Moss @ Son ...... £3,920;| Parker & Som .... £3,578 
Maxey & Son...... 3,920) Wright &Son .... 3,556 
Hockley & Co. .... 3,869 | Mawer bros. ...... 3,549 
Thompson @ Son .. 3,818 | Sutton & Horton... 3,502 


¥. Scarborough. 3,782 


es Hensman & Son, 
Pattioson & Son .. 3,595 


Horncastle® .... 3,487 





HOUNSLOW.—For erection of infants’ department 
and caretaker’s house at Hounslow Heath new schools 
for Heston and Isleworth District Council :-~— 

Infants’ Department. 
W. Lacey, Staines-ruad, Hounslow, 
6 BE os o Sa aa ee 
Caretaker's House, 
W. Lacey, Staines-road, Hounslow, 
INE snus an endhones onsaee 


£3,740 7 4 


300 0 0 


HULL,.—For completing the Public Hall, for the 
Property Committee, Mr. J. H. Hirst, City Architect, 
Town Hall, Hull :-— 

W. Sanderson, Temple-street, Hull* £25,177 0 0 
{Architect's estimate, £25,200.] 





KEIGHLEY.—<Accepted for erecting a shed at Know le 
Mill, South-street. Messrs. J. Bb, Bailey & Soa, archi- 
tects, 3, Scot-street, Keighley :— 

Masons and Joiners: Hird Bros, & Co., 


SP OPTTE PLE CETTE ee 
Slater: W. Thornton, Keighley ........ 
Iron and Steelwork : J, Gill, Keighley... . 
Plasterer and Concreter : J. King, ive] 


£1,487 143 


Painter: J. A. Mullen, Keighley ........ 
Patent Glazing: W. H, Heywood & Co,. 
ee | SE ee ee ee Pere TET 


LONDON.—For taking dowo and rebuilding fire- 
brick lining to flues and renewiog other brickwork of 
three boilers at the Ladywell Workhouse, Ladywell-roa:, 
Lewisham, 8.E., for the Bermoaudsey Guardians. Mr. 
A. H. Newman, F.R.1.B.A.:— 

J. Witson,, 163, Park-avenue, Barking, 





EE en rr } iNve sie 5 59% £50 00 
LONDON.—Supply of half-mile of cable, for the 
Marylebone Borough Council :-— 
Uallender’s Cable Co,'........+-..+++. £295 0 
St. Helens Cable Co, ........--.+055. 295 UV 
W. G. Glover & Co,, Ltd. ............ 287 10 
Siemens Bros. ..... AS Pee wunaeas 287 10 
British Insulated and Heisby Cables, os an 
TAR nwactednoun pieieaniare eee gies: Se 


W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works* .... 287 10 


LONDON,—Cleansing and renovation of the Town 
Hail, for 8t. Marylebone Borough Council :— 
W. Densham & Sons, 17, Citcus-road, N.W, £115 


LONDON. — For painting and repairing of certain 
exterior and interior work at the Hackney Electricity 
and Destructor Works, Millfields-road, Clapton, N.E., tor 
the Hackaey Borough Council 
Greenhill & Markham, 11, Great — sae 
putton-street, B.C. ......-.- 6+ +s £346 16 8 
Woollaston Bros., 22, Kockmead-foad, 
ft ee Vt ere. 
T. Burge & Son, 255, Gray’s-inn-road, 


LONDON.—For combined heating aad domestic hot- 
water service installation and cookiag appafatus, 76, 
Hariey-street, London, W., for Mr. f . Loveless. 
Messrs. Seth-Smith & Munro, architects, 46, Lincota’s-inn- 
ficlas, W.C, -— Be 

T. Potterton, Balham® ........---+ £192 10 0 


LONDON.—For alternative tenders for the execution 
of wood-paving renewal works upod various small areas, 
Vonttact No. 258, creosoted deat blocks; Contract No. 
25c, West Australian hard wood blocks , Contract No, 54, 
purchase of the blocks taken up, tof the Paddington 
soronugh Council :— ; 

ing of Craven-road, Shirland-road, and 
+e ecuncien ot iach 3 4 in, deep, and Proed-strect 
(both sections) with blocks 5 in. deep, and future 


maratenance. 
Improved Wood Pavement Co., Ltd., 46,) 
ss Taree © (iv04), Lid., 
Vv 0. . Lid. 
I eee toad. Vickoria Fatk, N.K... | Schedule 
W. Griffiths @ Co,, Ltd., Hamiltou House, | ot Prices, 
Teet Withou 


3 Mow @ Co., Ltd,, Grosvenor Whact, | 





Westmiaster, S.W. ......-.---- 02s eeees } 7 
[Uld wood blocks taken up to be disposed oo _B wurks. 
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MALMESBURY.—For alterations aud additions to 
the Castle House, for Mr, J.. Moore, “Mc. H. Brakspear, 
F.S.A., A.R.1.B.A., Cotsham, Wilts, Quantities: by 
Messrs. Amor & Underwood, Rath :-— 

Light & Co. ...... £2,755 | Chivers @ Son .... £2,570 

H. Es Ponting ..... 2,700} Chancellor & Sons 2,490 

Wills & Son ..... . 2.698) R, B&B. Rudmorn, 

Erwood & Morris .. 2,669| Chippenham ..... 2.347 

Hayward & Wooster 2.667 |Long & Son. Bath 2,282 
[The two lowest to retender on revised plans. } 


MANSFIELD.—For additions to Broomhill Schools. 
Broomhili-lane, for the Education Committee. Messrs. 
Vallance & Westwick, architects, White Hart-chambers, 
Mansfield :— 

J.& F. T, Parsons, Bentwick-chambers, Mansfield* £3,113 


MARGATE.—For cleaning and ) oo works, East 
Cliff House. for the Metropolitan Asylums Board, Mr. 
W. T. Hatch, Engineer-in-Chiet :-— 

W. E, Coveney £187 & 6]G. F. Hill...... £03 00 
P.Samson .... 161 9 0] A, Welby...... 69 18 6 
T. Horne & Co., 130100} F. J. Doughty, 

G. Browning .. 118 00] 9,Queen-street, 
Anderson Bros. 117100} Margate*.... 63 50 
J.E. Baker.... 111100 


MERTON.— For ‘making up private streets, for the 
Urban District Council, Mr, G. Jerram, Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Merton :~— 








PUR BD Caan cakcbscvencscepese £3,004 15 9 
E, B. Yewen... i “ +» 2,963 3 

pe GB OO es i isig ce sceax .- 2955 00 
TF: ROOM oo ae css pide ican 0 «. 20680108 
ORI Ee in bin-ia Gas ccs beceee 2,688 00 
PROT EG cock cube sscent ivcces 2571 73 
G. G, Rayner Gis ier ciwesn Ree ES 
E. & E. Iles, Wimbledon® ........ 2,452 00 
Ps tes SONNE 6 tnd aces eve 2,408 92 
Seymour & Hanson .............. 2,113 56 


MORTON.—For sewerage works, for Keighley Rural 
District Council, Mr. H. A. Johnson, M.Inst.C.E., 15, 
The Exchange, Bradford, Quantities by engineer :— 

Messrs. Hird Bros. & Oo., King- 
street, Keighley. .......cc0ce0- £1,312 18 7 


NORTHFLEET.—For painting and decorating at the 
Council Offices, the Hill, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. J. A, Mitchell, District Surveyor, Northfleet :— 

Oil. Duresco, 
A. Carpenter & Sons, Gravesend® ...... £30 .... £30 
BG, Aen © BOM occ vc wavonsissencs i Beers | 
Sparks @ Barnardy ...........0..s-++-. £31 
{ Did not comply with conditions of tendering. 


‘ NORTHFLEET.—For painting hospital, ete.. for the 
Ueban District Council, Mr. J. A. Mitchell, District 
Surveyor, Northfleet :— 

A. Best, Dover-road, Northfleet* .... £2610 0 
[There were five other tenders. } 

PENRITH.—For construction of waterworks (Contracts 
No. 1 and 2), for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
Baldwin Latham, M.Inst.C.E., Parliament-mansions, 
Victoria-street. 8. W.:— 

A. E. Nunn & Co., Ltd., ¢ £17,465 135 .... No.1 
Leados, E.G. .....s1 a, 14,783 11 ..... No. 


ROTHERHAM.—For erecting municipal high school, 

for the Governors of the Municipa) High School for Girls. 
Messrs. Holdgate:@ Harrison, architects, London, Quan- 
tities by Mr. KE. D. Nixon, Q.8.A., Londuni :— 

W. Crane, Ltd. .. £16,608 | R. Snell ........ £14,084 
Sabey& Son .... 16.470] W. Nicholson@Son 12,510 
Chadwick & Co... 15,895) H. Arnold & Son, 

W. Malthouse.... 15,371 Doncaster® .... 12,287 
Wellerman-Bros.. 14,660 } = 





SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—For alterations and additions 
to the conveniences ‘at the Londen-road School, for the 
Education Committee. “Mr. E. J. Elford, Borough 
Engineer, Municipal-buildings, Southend-on-sea :— 


F. & E. Davey, Ltd, £497} E. Johnson ........ £163 
RRR 476 F.E, Woodbams.... 449 
Whur & Campkin.... 467] F. Davey*.......... 420 


[All of Southend-on-Sea. } 

SPENNYMOOR.— For making-up Grainger street 
(north) and back street, forthe Urban Districe Council, 

Mr. C, A. Spencet, Surveyor, Spennymoor :— 

G, H, bell...... £86 18 0 | G.Pickering, West 
Hartlepool* ., £72 60 
STANSTEAD ABBOTTS, — For constructing an 
i “6 for Ware Urban District Council. 
wat. J, Franci#, M.Inst.C.E., 28, Victoria-st Pst- 
meg yp nst.C. E Victoria-street, West 


J. Barker & Co., Kensington .... £1,050 14 0 





THE BUILDER. 


STANSTEAD ABBOTTS, —For suction plant and gas- 
engines, pumps, ¢te,, at pumping station, for Ware Urban 
District Council. Mr. J. Francis, M,Inst.C.E., 28, 
Metta Gos, cen Victor 

yward, r, +» 99, : ‘ 
pon ng a jeveveden a AIS Geis va cane Meee ee 


STICK FORD.—For erection of elementary school and 
a master’s house, for Lindsey Council Education 
Committee. Messrs. Scorer & G le, architects, Bank- 
atreet-chambers, Lincola :— 
J. G. Ratten- | J.T. Turner & 
6 =6Sons 


) Meee £2,456 00) -oeees £1,866 00 
TR. Catehpole 2,807 18 2 J. G, Holmes & 
T. H. Cade.... 2, 00) Sons ...... 1,830 100 
W. HW, Maxey & | A.J, Elmes .. 1,800 00 
BOR vcccces: Bh 00 8. Sherwin & 
J. Kime ...... 1,980 O¢ GOS cicacea 4088 6-8 
A. Wood .... 1,955 00) H,J.Thompson 1,790 00 
T. Barlow & Co, 1,915 00 | F. Scarbo 


rough, 
| Lincoln®,... 1,744 18 6 


WINCHMORE HIUL.—For cleaving and painting 
works at the Northern (Convalescent) Fever Hospital, 
Winchmore Hill, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
Mr, W. T. Hatch, M.Inst.C.K., Engineer-in-Chief :-— 
Stevens @ Sons .... £646|J, Carmichael, 331, 
Gardner & Hazell.... 350 Trinity-road, 

Wandsworth® .... £255 
T, Cart: i assccuvess 220 

WOKING.—For combined heating, and domestic 
hot-water service installation and kitchen range, also 
heating apparatuses for motor-house and conservatory 
at New House, Hook Heath, for Mr. R. T. Jones. Messrs, 
Cyril B, Tubbs and A, A. Messer, architects, Woking :— 

T. Potterton, Balham® ............++++ £209 


WOKING.—For domestic hot-water supply installa- 
tion, cooking apparatus, etc., in New House at Hook 
Heath, for Capt. Neish. Messrs, Cyril B, Tubbs and 
A, A. Messer, architects, Woking ;— 

T. Potterton, Balham* ....... ceeseceas Ghee 


WORTHING,—For alterations and additions to laun- 
dry machinery, etc., at Millfield, Rustington, for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, Mr. W. T. Hatch, Engin- 
eer-in-Chief :— 
W. Summerfscales Ashwell & Nesbit, 

rt Peeper £490 10 eS epee ee 
T. Bradford & Co. 476 10] D. & J. Tullis, Ltd., 
Glover & Hobson 475 0] Kilbowie Iron- 
J, & F.May...... 473 O]| works,Clydebank* 455 5 
D. D. Wyles .... 471 0 


460 0 


*,* In the list of Tenders in our last issue for London- 
road Congregational Church, Brighton, an error occurred, 
Messrs. Barnes & Sons’ Tender for both Contracts has 
been accepted (and not Miller & Selmes’ for part as 
stated). The mistake was not Ours, 


J. J. ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANT, 
SLATER 6G TILER. 


——__>+e +——. 


Penrhyn-Bangor, 
Oakeley-Portmadoc. 
BEST WORK ONLY. 


Red Sandfaced Nibbed Roofing 
Tiles always in Stock. 











Applications for Prices, ete., to 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
Bethnal Green, London, E, 





[AuGusT 8, 1608, 


Ham Hill Stone. 
Doulting Stone. 
Portiand Stono. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 
(incorporating by og ee ay hy ay C. Trask & Son, 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. KE. °A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 





ite.—The and Metallic Lava 
te Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 





SPRAGUE & CO,, Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 & 6, East Harding-streot, 
Fetter-lane, E.C. 


ALEXR. FINDLAY & 60., LTD, 


MOTHERWELL, SCOTLAND. 
STEEL ROOF and BRIDGE BUILDERS, 
STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS. 


SPECIALTY, ALL KINDS OF 


HYDRAULIC PRESSED STEEL TROUGH FLOORING 
For Road and Railway Bridges, Buildings, etc. 


LONDON OFFICE: 9, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


GRICE & CO., Ltd., stercuins 


ADDISON WHARF, 101. Warwick Rd.. KENSINCTON. 
Building & Monumental Stone 


A LARGE STOCK OF BEST 
CAEN Stone '* HOME TRADE 
& Alabaster EXPORT 

in Block, Slab, and Scantling. 











ASPHALTE 
For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 





Special atteation is given to the above by 


Freneh Asoall 


ConTRACTORS TO 
H.M. Office of Works, The Schoo! Board for London, he. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information 
apply at the Offices of the Company. 


6, LAURENCE POUNTNEY Hill, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 





ALSO AT DEPTFORD, 
LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


FRED" BRABY «.C’- 


| FITZROY WORKS 
35210364 EUSTON RD: 





LONDON 


GLASGOW, FALKIRK, 
AND BELFAST. 
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